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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Tantivated # pee. Incorporated by Royal Rasten, 1880. 
nder the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Roya! Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Roya] Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 
STERNDALE BENNETT SCHOLARSHIP 
A Scholarship, called *‘The Sterndale Bennett Scholarship,” 
has been founded by subscription, as a testimonial to Sir Stern- 
dale Bennett (Principal Of the Royal Academy of Music), and 
will be — DED FOR on SATURDAY, the 20th of April, 
at 10 o’cloc 
It is open to competition in any branch of Music for male 
candidates only, (being British-born subjects), between the 
ages of 14 and 21 years. 

A preliminary literary examination will take place at the 
Institution by the ior H. Duckworth, M.A., on Monday, 
the 15th of April, at 10 o'clock. 

The successful candidate will be entitled to two years’ free 
education in the Royal Academy of Music. Certificate of birth 
must be produced. 


No application to compete can be received after Saturday, 


the 18th of April. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Rorat Aewneny oF Mostc, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 


HATSUS ee ETAL SOCIETY, 
AL ALBERT HALL. 
President—H. + H the Duke of EDINBURGH, K.G. 
Conductor—Mr. ARTHUR 8. SULLIVAN. 
Assistant Conductor—Mr. GEORGE MOUNT. 

An Amateur Instrumental Society, which persons of all 
classes are invited = join, is in course of formation in con- 
nection with the ‘Albert Hall. 

m. =. of pi studies will be commenced almost 

Candidates for Election may obtain the Forms of Application 

from A. 8. Cole, Hon. Sec. of the Amateur Instrumentalist 
Society, Gore Lodge, Kensington Gore, W., by whom due notice 
ps sent of the time and place appointed for the testing of 
applicants. 

otice.—Members of the Society will, when they may require 
them, be provided for the practice and ‘concert-nights with free 
passes on the Metropolitan Railway. 

The cost of the of large instruments will be defrayed 

oy the Committe of the Amateur [nstrumental Society. 
‘andidates who are members of existing musical societies 
are ioe to produce certificates of their membership. 


HE MUSICAL UNION. —28rTH ee 
1872.—The EIGHT MATINEES on Tuesda: 

gate past Three, April 16th, April =, May 14th, 

une Ho June 18 J - a 3s 7. nthe 

receding Matinée, the Analytic: e 

sent to the Members. the of the Geaest's Seema 

Edition is delivered at the Hall, and at the close of the year a 

com collection, with supplement, is presented to Members 


“Tt is one of the advantages of the Musical Union,” says a 
public writer, “that the system of nomination ensures a 
thoroughly musical and social auditory, and no lady, however 
timi can experience inconvenience in attending its meetin = -* 
e 








is a great charm in these morning réunions. 
player are seated in the centre of a circle, and there is a o~ 
display which frees the performance from all 
formality and st: —lIllustrated News. 

For the convenience of Families and ce with the sanc- 
tion of the President, free admissions will be granted (not 
transferable) to Lady teachers of Music, in attendance with 
Se. or more pupils, subscribers. Also, a Family Ticket to 

admit three to a Roe Matinée at one Guinea. Subscriptions 
to be paid by cheques A, eo John Ella, 9, Victoria- 
square, Grosvenor W., or to Messrs. Lamborn 
Cock & Co., Bond-street, or a stanjed receipt to be demanded 
Rays meaty St ice Vn Es 

ol 

Sketehes at Home and j\ aot “ 6d. (second edition). 

USICAL UNION, 1872.—Members’ Tickets 

are this day Subscriptions for the eight 

matinees =o poet in cheques te bn Director, or to Lamborn 
Bond-street. Free admissi ted to governesses in 
schools and in famil oes om ey ith two penile, members. 
J. Ella, Director, 9, Victoria-square. 


ATIONAL OHORAL BOOIETY, EXETER 
HALL.—Conductor, Mr. G. W. MARTIN.—The usual 
formance of the “MESSIAH ” will a 


Rigby, and Mr. 


fo commence at 
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HE SPROIAL LOAN EXHIBITION OF 
INSTR made before y tegaitier 
with Dra Casts of Ancient Instrument be 
OPENED at ine SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM in the 


. that information bearing sub’ 
4 of Instrumente and others 
Instruments’ Exhibition 
Kensington Museum, London, W. 








TITO MATTEI’S 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 


COMPOSITIONS. 
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Grande Valse. Solo. 
Ditto. 


Duet ....... 


seen eneees 


SHO ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eer ates 


Second Valse (Bouquet de Fleurs). Solo ....seseeesere 
Third Valse (Fenella). Solo ....cceesece cece ssevesees 
I Puritani (Grande Fantasia). ai Prreritat 
Pas de Charge (Morceau de Salon). So0l0.......+seeseeeee 
Tl tramonto del Sole. Solo ....ccsecccececseveececeeees 
Tl folletto (Galop de Concert). S0l0......0eeseeveeeeve 
Un Sogno d’Amore (Nocturne). Solo . 


Addio del Passato (de Verdi). (Transcription ve varide. ) Solo 
Una notte d’Estate (Nucturne). Solo. PPrrererey 
Etude de Goncert. Solo ......+. 
Dancing Leaves. Solo .. 


Mergellina (Barcarole). Sol0....cssscesecssececeeveees 
La Harpe (Romance). Solo ....sesseecseeeees 
Souvenir d’Italie — Solo 
La Gaité (Scherzo). Solo......... 
The Fairy’s Reverie. Solo . skin onnne 
La Mandoline (Etude Caracteristique). "Bolo. ee cccccces 
Oh dear, what can the matter be. (7ranscribed.) Solo.. 
Quadrille Brillante (for Piano) 1st set. Solo 
Pt Dect 00 cere cece 


9/8 Waltz. Solo.. oe 06:60.08's0 08 60 
Non 6 ver. (Brilliantly Transcribed. ) "Solo... o0eece cece 
Bloom is on the Rye. (Brilliantly Transcribed.) Solo.. 
Marche Orientale (Bottesini). ee icine ) 
Solo ..... 
Orphee aux Enfers ‘(Divertissement).. 
Vaillance (Fantasie Polka). 


Pe ee. aiing aiihees 


‘Duet . 
BONO 20 00000000 00 0008 
Duet ......++ 
Eco di Napoli (Tarantella Bevignani). 
Une Per (Morceau de Salon). Solo ......+5++++ 
Le Nid et la Rose (Melodie). Solo ........++ 
& | Galop de Concert (Le Bearnais). Solo ...... 
Tis the Harp in the Air (Wallace.) (Brilliantly Tran- 
scribed.) Solo. +e eee+(Sust Published) 
Avant la Danse (Valse Romantique). Solo 
La Lyre (Nocturne). Solo . ee aces 
Grand Marche Fantastique. ‘Solo eoocee 


eee eee enee 
se eeee 


eee ee eeeeee 


Duet... oo seccccee 


eeeeee 


antr of & Oe 
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VOCAL MUSIC. 


Che gioja? (Valzer.) Sung by Mdlle. Marimon. Intro- 
duced in the Opera of Don Pasquats. Solo. (Just 
Published) 4 
Non so Perché (Melodie-Valzer), Sung by Malle. 
Colombo. Solo .,....++ ce cebecccree 
The forsaken Nest, «Le nid abandonné” (sung by Mdme, 
Trebelli-Bettini). Solo.....ssseeseeee 00 coccccee 
Never more, ‘‘ Non @ ver,” with English ‘sad French 
words. Solo ..secocsesees 
Non é ver (Romanza). ‘Sung by ‘Signori Ciabatta e , Cara- 
voglia, Solo.....++++- 
Non torno (Romanza). 
Voglia, SOLO ..rcsscecececsceseceesesecevenresescese 
Lo scapato, Sung by Mr. Santley. Solo. ecccccevccecce 
Deh Parla (Romanza). Solo .....++. 
To la Perdei (Romanza). Solo .... 
Tornera (Romanza). SOlO ..seceveseesseseeeeees 
Ma cosa vuoi da me (Canzonetta). Solo ....sssseeseees 
Vo Danzar (Valzer). Sung by Mdlle. Carlotta Patti. Bolo 
La Pesca (Canzone). Sung by Mr. pre Solo 
Mergellina. Sung by Signor Stagno. eo ceeseveces 
Il Farfallone. Sung by Signor Ferranti. Solo.. oe 
Un Rosajo (Romanza). Sung by Signor Cotogni. "Solo .. 
Niente por Forza (Canzonetta). SOO ..seeesesserereres 


~~ >_- 


- 
So 


seen eeee se eeeeeeee 


Sung by Signori “Ciabatta e Cara- 


Seen ee eee eneeenee 
CO ee ee eee weet eeeeee 
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JULIUS BENEDICY. 
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MUSIC AND ae INSTRUMENTS. 
RCH SALE. 


MESSE. PUTTICK hee SIMPSON will sell 
by Auction at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
on Wednesday, March 27tb, and following day, a Collection ot 
Ancient and "Modern Music ; also numerous and vaiuable 

Musical Instruments. Pianofortes b:  naay pata Nutting, and 
Addison, and other makers, harmoniums, harps, &c. ; also the 
stock of the late Mr. Kennedy, the eminent manu- 
facturer of 162, Pentonville-road, comprising upwards of ono 
hundred violins and tenors, one hundred wisltasuion, nineteen 
double basses, a large quantity of tools, violin-wood, &c. Cata- 
logues on receipt of 23 stamps. 


LSH CHORAL UNION, Hanover-square 
Rooms. Conductor, Mr. JOHN THOMAS. First 
Subscri Concert, Monday —— Mareh 25, when Sir 
hal Sterndale Bennett's Cantata, ‘THE MAY A ey a ” will 
rformed, assisted by the Students of the Royal ene 
of lusic (by ‘permission). The Choir will ang ‘terra — 
Melodies, accompanied by a Band of a. 
Edith Wynne, Annie Edmonds, Megan Watts, kan Sowell 
Messrs. i. Cummings and Lewis Thomas. Harp, Mr. 
John Thomas. Pianoforte, Mr. W. G. Cusins. Accompanyists, 
Mrs. Henry Davies and Mr. W.’ Thomas. Reserved and 








numbered stalls, 6s.; subscription stall (to series of four 
concerts), 21s. ; unreserved seats, 3s, ; subscription to series, 
10s. 6d, ; ‘admission, 1s. To be obtained of Messrs. Lamborn Cock 
and Co, 63, New Bond-street ; at the Hanover-square Rooms; 
of all Music-sellera, and of J. Watcyn Jones, Esq., Hon. Sece., 
85, St. John-street-road, K.C., to whom all those desirous of 
joining the Choir should apply.” 
N R. W. H. CUMMINGS has the honour 
to anene foes = wa of his 
A 
“THE FAIRY RING,” 

will take place on FRIDAY EVENING, MAY 24th, 1872, at 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. Principal Vocalists: Miss Edith Wynne, 
Madame Patey, Mr. W. H. Cummings, and * Lewis Thomas, 
The Band will be complete, and comprise Members of the 
Orchestra of the Philharmonic Society, &c. Sole Harp, Mr. 
Joho Thomas. The Chorus will consist of Members of the 
Choir of the a pe a * the kind permission of the 
Directors and Mr, J Second Part of the Pro- 

me will be a ‘shennan Selection of Music. The 
following eminent artists will also appear : Madame Lemmens- 
She: ton, Mr. Patey, Mr. Maybrick, and Madame Arabella 
Goddard. Conductors, ra F- Stanislaus and Mr. Jose “ 
Barnby. Stalls, 10s, 6d. ; balcony, 5s.; area and gallery, 
Tickets to be obtained of the principal music-sellers, ond 
Chappell and Co., 50, New Bond-street, 





OUNOD’S New Song, ‘*‘PASSED AWAY.” 
Words by EDWIN SAUNDERS. Dedicated to Sir 
Post free for 24 sta 


imps. 
Lamponn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond-etreet; and Cramen, 
Woop & Co. 


IR W. STERNDALE BENNETT'S SECOND 
CONCERTO will be performed by Madame nn ured 
GODDARD, at — CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERT to- 
morrow (Saturda 
hou Cock & Co., 63, New Bond-street. 


O CHORAL SOCIETIES, CONGREGATIONS, 
SCHOOLS, and PENNY READINGS. —Just issued, a 
New Edition of GOD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES 
(BRINLEY RICHARDS), for Soprano, Al he, Benes, 
with Piano accompaniment ad. lib., to 
srrengasimans pas oh.; te [Sg ty 
Solo and 1 — arranged by the composer, 4s, each, Free by 
post for 24 stamps. 
ROUBLED, BUT NOT DISTRESSED. Sacred 
Song. Words by ELIZA —r Music ay 
WRIGHTON. Dedicated to the Rev. J. Fisk. ; free 4 
post at half-price. 
DIEU, YE FOREST GLADES. Song. Music 
4 y FRANZ ABT. Py Fe 4 DS pa 
te had, gratis and postage free, a List of Abts Part Songs. 
E VESPER BELL. Characteristic Sketch 
T 4 the Pianoforte, By W. 8. ROCKSTRO. 4s, ; 
by post at half-price. 
ATALOGUES of VOCAL and PIANOFORTE, 








Violin, Flute, and Church MUSIC, ditto po Duchentenl 
= ey most ive varied in Ra Each 


t must bry ” catalogue required.—Published only by 
ert Cocks and Co, 


USIC at HALF the MARKED 
dA, Face SHEET M BIO a 








ing and en 
throat, 
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— 

M*. WELDON on the advantages of a self- 
supporting Academy of Music; with letters from Ch. 

Gounod, The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., and Sir 

Julius Benedict Instruction gratis. Trice 1s. Rvpatt, 

Caxte & Co, 20, Charing-cross, 8.W. 











NEW MUSIC. 


OCHARD'S EASY PIANOFORTE MUSIC.— 
AMUSING SKETCHES, popular airs as easy solos 


(2 pazes) and duets (4 pages). One hundred numbers of the 
eee mctodien, carefully arranged, Solos, 1s. each; duets, 
5. . ach, 


] OCHARD'S EASY PIANOFORTE MUSIC.— 
5 pages). ‘* Mendelssohn's Wedding March,” simplified ; 
** Bevutiful Danube Waltz,” simplified ; ‘* Esmeralda” W. C. 
Levey); ‘‘Only” (Virginia Gabriel); ‘‘Mignonette” (L. 
Champion) ; and ‘‘ The Miller of the Dee.” 2s. each. 
i EYLOFF’S PIANOFORTE MUSIC.— 
Mr. Reyloffs capital adaptatations of airs from the 
operas of ‘‘Eruani” and ‘ll Flauto Magico” will be found 
valuable as simple and effective for those who bave mastered 
the first difficulties of the pianoforte."—Morning Post, March 


18th. 88. each. 
— JULIUS BENEDICT’S NEW PIANO- 
FORTE MUSIC, 


An Evening Thought. Song without words. 8s. 
Lusitania. Grande Marche. Solo, 48. ; Duet, 5s. 
Silver Wedding March—Charles and Olga. 4s. 
y | RINLEY RICHARDS’S ESMERALDA.—This 
arrangement of Levey's celebrated Bolero is as attractive 
for the piano as the song is for the voice, 4s. 
ORD, WHOM MY INMOST SOUL 
ADORETH. Prayer by Dr. Ferdinand Hiller. 4s. 


Ww* PRAISE THEE, O OUR GOD. Thanks- 
giving Anthem by Sir Julius Benedict. Performed 

at the Royal Albert Hall. 

for one voice, 4s. 

sah bie’ BUT A DREAM. New Song. By 
Berthold Tours, 8a. 

“TPHE MAGIC OF MUSIC” is a very effective 
and melodious song, by W. C. LEVEY, and the words, 

by E. |. Blanchard, contain much that is worthy.”—Morning 

Post, March 13th. 4s. 


London: Dore and Stewart, 147, Oxford-street. 


Just published, price 2d., Fifth Edition, New National Song, 
OD SAVE THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Words and Music by Gaparet Davis. 

‘*An excellent song to supersede ‘God Bless the Prince of 
Wales.’"’—Deal Mercury, March 2, 1872. 

Choral and other societies performing this part-song can be 
supplied with copies of the words gratis for distribution among 
the audience on application to the publishers. Band parts lent. 

London : Nove.io, Ewra & Co., 1, Berners-street, W. 


~~” AND BRILLIANT COMPOSITIONS FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE. 


This national hymn is now ready, 











* Flou-Flou.” Masurka de salon. A. Noyer. 4s, 
** Coquette.” Polka de salon, A. Noyer. 4s. 
**Chant du Soir.” Réverie. Edmond Wiehler. 8s. 
Danor Mvaic. 
Coralline Valse (Illustrated). Edmond Wiehler. 4s, 
Published by Henny Strap & Co., St. James's Pianoforte 
and Music Gallery, 19, Piccadilly, W. 


Just Published. 
e 


PARIS’S POLONAISE 
London: Cramer, Woop & Co. 
YHE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN 
begs to inform her Friends and Pupils that she is in 
Town for the season, and at liberty to accept engagements for 
private gaeties and lessons.—38, Welbevk-street, Cavendish- 
square, W. 


N ISS ROSE HERSEE.—The fourteen weeks’ 
Provincial Tour of Miss Rose Hersee, as Prima Donna 
Assoluta of the National Opera Company, will terminate at the 
Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, Saturday, March 80, after which 
date she will be at liberty to accept Oratorio, Opera, or Concert 
engagementa,—39, Fitzroy-square, W. 
ISS BERKY-GREENING requests that all 
communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Mesars. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 


V R. SANTLEY will return to London on the 

termination of his engagement with the Parepa-Rosa 
Opera Company, at the Academy of Music, New York, about 
the middle of May. All communications to be addressed to 
Mr. George Dolby, 52, New Bond-street, London, W. 


M®; and MADAME PATEY beg to announce 
their removal to No. 12, Primrose-hill-road, N.W. 





in A. 




















N R. JOHN T. CARRODUS will attend at Mr. 
Hart's Music Warehouse, 14, Princes-street, Leicester- 

ognees, on March 27th and during the season, for the purpose 
giving violin lessons. 


R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 


his address is 68, St. AvoUsTINe-RoaD, CAMDEN-SQUARB, 
or Cramer & €o., 201, Regent-street. 


R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as tisual 
in Town on Saturdays: orte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Jonx Ruopgs, Caorpon, 8. 


TON COLLEGE.—The Post of MUSICAL 
TEACHER at ETON COLLEGE is VACANT. The 
appointment will be filled up before March 28. The income is 
derived from fees. Application should be made as soon as 
possible to the Head Master, Eton College. 


Organist WANTED in MAY for St. Mary's 
Cat urch, A to Rev. George 
Rigg, St. Mary's, Edinburgh. “ui pry 


HE QUEEN'S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover- 
for balls 














square, may now be engaged and concerts, 
baza soirées, readin 
recta Se "Apny ef hr alo “CCK 


THE ORCHESTRA. 


[No, 443, March 29, °79, 
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BECOND EDITION, 
Now ready, Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


WITH 
THE CANTICLES 


AND 
PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS: 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 


BY 
Cc. EDWIN WILLING. 
Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Cha 1; 
Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Chure 
Choral Union ; and late Organist and Director of the 
Choir of All Saints’, Margaret-street. 


* * An Edition is also publishedin Cloth Boards, Red Edges, 
Price 28., by Post, 2s. 3d. 


In this work the pointing of the Psalms and Canticles is that 
which is in nse in the choir of the Foundling Chapel. 

Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—1st. The due emphasis 
and force of the words; and, 2ndly. The exigencies of 
vocalisation. 

If, as in some instances, the subordination of either of these 
considerations to the other is unavoidable, the rendering here 
given is the result of careful comparison with others, and is that 
which upon trial with more than one numerously constituted 
choir was found to be the most readily adopted. 

The words printed in thick type are not necessarily em- 
hasized, but indicate the commencement of an initial of 
ime, which is to be strictly maintained from that point. 

In some few cases where the dwelling upon a particular word 
or syllable would weaken the sense, or cause some impediment 
to vocalisation, italics have been substituted for thick type in 
order to suggest a distinction. 

The Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been col! 
obviating the great inconvenience of finding each Psalm, an 
will be found at the end of the book. 








Loxpox: J. T. HAYES, Lyatt Prace; and 4, Hakarerta 
Street, Covent GARDEN. 


RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J, T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 68. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by pust, 7d. 

JHE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s, 6d; by post, 18. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHUROH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 28. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 


RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, {stria, and Styria; with 4 
Visit to Montenegro. 68. ; by post, 6s, 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, Sastenting as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8, 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. JAM . CHRY iM. 

tion. 6s.; by post, 


7 As BASIL New and Second 

8. 4d. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8S. CLEMENT, 8S. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8S. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 


of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 8s.; by post, 38. 2d. 


WILKINSON'S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. L., Advent to Leut; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. [V., To end of Trinity; Saint’s Days, 
&c. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 


J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W.; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent-garden. 


CRAMER & CO.'S 
PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock oy First-class Instru- 
_ ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 
Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 
Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 























JRAMER & 00.'3 BRIGHTON BRANCH 
64, WEST STREET. 





INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE; 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING, 

ANZIBAR. By CAPTAIN R. F, 


BURTON. 2 vols. 


HE NEWSPAPER PRESS; its Origin, 
Progress, and Present Position. By JAMES GRANT, 
Author of ‘‘ Random Recollections,” &c. 2 vols., 8vo. 


ne 


IVES OF THE KEMBLES. By 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 2 vols, 8vo. 


ORTIES FROM “GIB,” in quest of 
Sensation and Sentiment. By BE. DYNE FENTON, 

















1 vol. 


HURCH AND WIFE: a Question of 


Celibacy. By ROBERT ST. JOHN CORBET. 8 vols, 


HE WAS YOUNG AND HE WAs 


OLD. By thé Author of," Lover and Husband.” 3 vols, 


(HECIL'S TRYST. By the Author of 
“ Lost Sit Massingberd.” 


Gare THORNE. By THOS. 


WRIGHT. 8 vols. 


'1HE SCANDINAVIAN RING. By 
JOHN POMEROY. 


[HE HARVEYS. A Novel. By 
a a KINGSLEY, Author of “ Geoffty Hanilyn.” 


REGARTHEN HALL. A Novel. By 


JAMES GARLAND. 8 vols. 


TWO PLUNGES FOR A PEARL. A 
Novel. By MORTIMER COLLINS, Author of “The 

Vivian Romance.” 8 vols. 

A READY-MADE FAMILY; or, The 


, Life and Adventures of Julian Leeps Cherub. A Story. 
8 vols, 


Hoey weet FARM. A Novel. By 


JOHN EDWARDSON: 8 vols. 


H23Y ANCRUM;; a Tale of the Last 


War in New Zealand, by J. H. K. Two Vols. 


HE SAPPHIRE CROSS: a Tale of 
Two Generations: By G. M. FENN. 8 vols. 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND; 
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AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
sivas tal OF ALL. 


THE BEST anv CHHAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD: 
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MY PLAYMATE, 





The blossoms drifted at our feet, 
The orchard birds sang clear, 
The sweetest and the saddest day 

It seemed of all the year. 


For more to mé than birds of flowers, 
My playniate left her home, 

And took with her the laughing spring, 
The tiusic and thé bloom. 


She kissed tlie lips of kith aiid kin, 
She laid liet hand it tine ; 

What more could ask the basliful boy 
Who kept her father’s kine ? 


I wonder if she thinks of them, 
And how the old time seems ; 

If e’et the piiies of Ramoth Wood, 
Are sotinding in her dreams. 


O, playmate in the golden time! 
Our mossy seat is green, 

Its fringing violets blossom yet, 
The old trees o’er it lean. 


I see her face; I hear her voice; 
Does she femember mine ? 
And what to her is now the boy 
Who led her father’s kine? 








PROVINCIAL, 





A concert given by Dr. Vellere at the Graitige, 
Roxteth, Harrow, for a commendable charity, was 
brought to a successful issue on the 11th inst., and 
resulted in producing more than £40 for the object. 





On Monday evening a eoncert, promoted by the 
Madrigal and Motet Society, was given in the 
Victoria Hall, Leeds, in aid of the funds for the 
Leeds Medical Charities, and as a Thanksgiving for 
the recovery of the Prince of Wales. The program 
contained the “ Dettingen Te Deum,” the ‘“ Hymn of 
Praise,” and a thanksgiving hymn by Mr. C. E. Hors- 
ley. Dr. Spark brought together a splendid chorus, 
and a band which did its work fairly well. The solo 
singers were Mdme. Rudersdorff, Miss Alice Fair- 
man; Mr. Byron, and Mr. Winn. Dr. Spark is to 
be congratulated on the success of his efforts. 





The Manchester people were very nearly being 
deprived of their Italian Operatic tfeat this week, 
for on Monday just before the curtain drew up for 
“Il Barbiere” at the Queeh’s Theatre, some of the 
Beenery was discovered oh fire and of course the 
hose was covered by 4 heap of properties. Thanks, 
however, to the energy and tact of Mr. Raper, Mr. 
Mapleson’s stage manager, the flames were ex- 
tinguished, after destroying the coverings of some 
battens and two or three cloths: Mdlle. Colombo, 
the Rosina of the evening, had to go on the stage 
in goloshes. These fires in theatres make us 
wonder why all canvas about a theatre is not made 
unimflammable. 





The second concert of the season was given by the 
members of the Dublin Glee and Madrigal Union, 
on Tuesday evening last, at the Antient Concert 

oms. The program opened with Stevens's glee, 
“ Sigh no more, ladies—” which brought out all the 
artists: Miss Fennell, Mr. Hemsley, Mr. R. W. 
Smith, Mr. Peele, and Mr. T. Grattan Kelly—which 
passed off charmingly. ‘The Bells of St. Michael’s 
Tower ” (artanged by Sir Robert Stewart), secured a 
hearty encore. Miss Fennell sang Mendelsshon’s 
“Song of night,” and “The Savoyard’s song,” and 
Muller's “To thee in whom my every wish ;” Mr. 
Kelly gave Werner's song, “ Fairest maiden, turn 
and hear me.” In part two, Rdwards’s madrigal, 
“In going to my lonely bed,” Sir R: P. Stewart's 
glee, “ Descend, ye muses,”’ and Tucker’s humorous 
part-song, ‘‘ The Chafers,” were the most noteworthy 
features. Miss Wright performed two solos on the 
Pianoforte in excellent style. Mr. Joseph Robin- 
son and Mr. John O’Rorke were the aceompanists. 


In the Theatre Royal, Belfast, the pantomime of 


ye Good Fairy, and ye Ogre Giant Goribuster," is 
drawing large houses of both young and old.——aAt 
the Ulster Hall Popular Concert, this week, the 
program consisted entirely of the national music of 
Ireland. The audience was very large, every part of 
the hall, orchestra ineluded, being literally crammed 
to excess, Miss Bessie Herbert and Mr. Barton 
M'‘Guckin were the vocalists, the former renewing, 
after a somewhat lengthened absence, her acquaint- 
ance with the Belfast concert-goers, and the latter 
giving them an opportunity of watching, with great 
pleasure, his rapid upward career. The Band of the 
78th Highlanders, conducted by Mr. A. M‘Eleney, 
performed several selections, as did the pipers of the 
same gallant corps. The Mulholland organ was 
presided at by Mr. B. Hobson Carroll.——Batty's 
Circus is still doing a good business here.——Great 
preparations are being made for the Easter amuse- 
ments, 
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CONCERTS. 








On Thursday Mr. Cusins gave & concert the chief 
feature in which was the production for the first 
time in London of his Oratorio '* Gideon,” written 
for the Gloucester Festival of last year. The 
verdict of those who heard it at Gloucester was one 
of unqualified approval; and this has now been fully 
indorsed by the critical audience who were present 
at St. Jaries’s Hall. A good orchestra and chorus, 
well up to their work, well qualified and pains- 
taking principals, and thé energetic efforts of the 
composer, secured an excellent performance— 
and there was no lack of enthusiastic applause. 
Mr. Cusins has not spared his vocalists: in some 
passages the music is most trying, but it receives 
full justice at the hands of Miss E. Wynne, Mrs. 
Patey, Mr. Cummings, and Mr. Thomas. The 
blemish (if it be one) of the work is that it appears 


himself. 


lies before him. 


being conducted by Signor Randegger. 


tion. 
the concert lay in Mr. Cusins’s pieces—the ‘‘ Gideon’ 
satisfactorily. 


St. James’s Hall was a treat for which the musica 


devoted to the service of the church, 


of sacred song. 


God” attains grandeur and loftiness of effect. 





“Jack the Giant Killer; or, Harlequin King Arthur, 





to be over-laboured: Mr. Cusins seems often to 
have taken the most highly-wrought efforts of 
certain modern composers as his model; he would, 
we think, have done better had he trusted more to 
And there is as much for him to learn, in 
the simplicity of Carissimi’s ‘‘ Jonah,’’ as in the 
the most florid part-writing of Mendelssohn or 
Gounod. We are confident that if he will make 
himself independent of fashion, a brilliant future 
In the Miscellaneous Selection 
which followed the Oratorio Mr. Cusins played 
Weber’s Concertstiick in admirable style, the band 
Two part- 
songs by Dr. Hiller were nicely sung by lady pupils 
of the Royal Academy. A Fest-Lied by Meyerbeer 
deserves mention, though it obtained little recogni- 
Beethoven’s March from the “ Ruins of 
Athens” was well played; but the chief interest of 


and Weber’s Concerto. All, however, went very 
The revival of Carissimi’s ‘* Jonah” on Friday at 


public are greatly indebted to Mr. Henry Leslie. 
Written in the early half of the seventeenth century, 
at the dawn of the new era of music, Jonah” has 
not been heard in England within the memory of liv- 
ingman. A strong historical interest thus attaches 
to it; in it we behold the development of reci- 
tative to a point which succeeding ages have rarely 
surpassed; fresh and pure melodies also are found in 
the work; stringed instruments are herein first 
and 
hitherto untrodden ways broken for the advance 
“ Jonah” is short, consisting of 
one and twenty numbers, mostly recitative and 
choral, among which the chorus ‘‘ High and great 
The 
double choruses also, ‘And there was a mighty 
tempest,” and the confession “Lord we have 
sinned” are instances of the great stride made by 
Carissimi along a path rendered illustrious by 
Handel and his successors. But one air, in the 
strict acceptation of the word, is contained in the 
work—that for Jonah, “ Just art Thou,” which is 
conceived in melodious form, free of the shackles of 
the time, and which on Friday was admirably given 
|by Mr, Maas, who rendered the Prophet's part with 
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very good effect throughout. Miss Herne, Mdme, 
Poole, Mr. Regaldi and Mr. Chaplin Henry sus- 
tained the recitatives with considerable ability, and 
the choruses left little if aught to be desired. The 
miscellaneous part of the concert was finely carried 
out. The choir gave to good purpose Bach's Motet, 
“The Spirit also helpeth us,” Schubert’s 28rd 
Psalm, Sir John Goss’s Thanksgiving Anthem, and a 
selection of madrigals. Mr. Sims Reeves sang in 
his best style, “‘ Deeper and deeper still,” and “In 
native worth.” Herr Joachim played in his own 
unsurpassable manner a couple of movements on 
the violin ; and vocal selections were given by Miss 
Dalton, and Miss Sophie Ferrari, With Mr. J. G. 
Oallcott at the pianoforte, Mr. J.C. Ward at the 
organ, and Mr. Henry Leslie at the conductor's 
stand, the concert was eminently successful, and a 
large audience derived from it considerable delight. 
The Philharmonic Society inaugurated its present 
season on Wednesday night, when under Mr. W. G. 
Cusins’s direction, the late Cipriani Potter's Sym- 
phony in D formed a principal feature, to the ex- 
position of which the band lent every expression. 
A duo concertante for two violins by Spohr intro- 
duced, in association with Herr Joachim, a fellow- 
countryman named Herr Borghiet, who demon- 
strated laudable ability in respect of bowing and 
intonation. The duo was finely performed, and re- 
sulted in a warm recognition of the new comer, 
Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony was a second or- 
chestral work. Mdme. Patey and a débutante, Mdme, 
Peschka Lentrier, were the vocalists; and the latter 
secured the suffrages of her audience, and had no 
reason to complain of lack of appreciation, That 
Mdme. Patey acquitted herself en artiste need 
scarcely be said. 
The New Philharmonic Society gave its third 
soirée on Wednesday, the chief features of which 
were Mendelssohn's pianoforte trio in D minor, 
Beethoven's sonata in E flat, and Jansa’s trio in E, 
The violinist was Mdme. Camilla Urso, a lady whose 
perfect command over her instrument we have re- 
corded, and who on this occasion provoked tumul- 
tuous applause. Herr Ganz, an amateur named Mr, 
Martineau, and Misses De Lucie and Carpenter were 
told off for the pianoforte, which department of the 
program, by the way, included a Duo by Ferdinand 
Hiller, very effectively played, as were the piano 
pieces generally, A French artist M. Cros made his 
début with the violoncello and was warmly received. 
Mdme. Demeric Lablache, Miss Herbert, Sig. Seuderi, 
and Mr. Penna contributed by good singing to the 
carrying out of a well-ordered and efficiently ex- 
ecuted program. 
Last Friday the Sacred Harmonic Society gave a 
very sticcessful performance of ‘ Solomon "’—one of 
the finest of Handel’s oratorios—with additional 
accompaniments from the pen of Sir Michael Costa. 
With the exception of a cipher from the organ, 
which seemed greatly to astonish and perplex the 
audience, all went well from first to last. We have 
never heard the magnificent choruses better done; 
an encore, as of course, attended the “ Nightingale” 
chorus, and the grand series on the Power of Music, 
were magnificently rendered, and highly appreciated 
by the audience. (We often wonder why “ Thus 
rolling surges ” does not get encored.) Solo singers 
are not generally in love with their portion of the 
oratorio, but all did their best. Miss Wynne sang 
the music of the Queen, and of the First Woman, in 
excellent style: in the celebrated Judgment scene 
she showed a fine appreciatidn of dramatic pathos. 
Miss Vinta deserves praise also for her Second 
Woman—really rather an unthankful part. Mre. 
Patey was admirable in the part of Solomon,—the 
music of which was written as our readers are aware 
for a voice now happily obsolete in this country. 
Mr. Rigby acquitted himself well: he would do 
better if he could cultivate a more independent 
style. The bass song, “Praise ye the Lord,” 
received full justice from Mr. Patey. The band and 
chorus loft little to be desired, and Sir M. Costa 
received—as he deserved—onthusiastic applause. 
We trust ‘‘ Solomon” will be repeated. 

Messrs. Henry Stead and Co., of the St. James's 
Pianoforte and Music Gallery, 19, Piccadilly, gave their 
first Soirée Musicale on Tuesday evening, 19th instant, 
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when an attractive program of classical music was 
presented before a crowded audience composed of 
the élite of the profession, &c. The effects of their 
new instrument the Tetrachordion were shown in 
various pieces—among which may be named the 
overture to ‘‘ Le Domino Noir” performed as a duet 
for tetrachordion and pianoforte by Messrs. Noyer 
and Wiehler, and the solo for tetrachordion by M. 
Noyer—who also created an impression in his per- 
formance on the melopiano. The singers were 
Fraulein Anna Hiittl, Miss Louise Crofton, and 
Mr. George Micklewood, who were deservedly ap- 
plauded, as were Herr Schuberth, Herr Stoeger 
and Herr Enthoven. Mdlle. Sophie Heilbron met 
with a warm reception and performed Mendelssohn's 
Rondo Cappriccioso and Chopin’s Valse most bril- 
liantly. The Soirée may be pronounced a decided 
success, and the new instruments merit the 
attention of the musical world. We understand it 
is the intention of Messrs. Stead and Co. to repeat 
these agreeable réunions at frequent intervals 
during the season. 

Yesterday evening, in the Hanover Square Rooms, 
was given the annual concert of Mr. Walter Bache, 
one of our best pianists and one of our most accom- 
plished and distinguished musicians. Mr. Bache is 
a representative man standing forth as an adherent 
—strong and sturdy—of the latest developments in 
musical art. To the Schubertites and the Schumann- 
ites, and to the Shibboleth of mystery and medio- 
crity, he speaks in grave and admonishing tones, 
**You worship you know not what, having a zeal 
but not according to knowledge. Your enthusiasm 
is the imaginary aflatus from a god with non-seeing 
eyes and non-hearing ears; a deity with motionless 
hands and ice-bound heart. We are the disciples of 
those who give life to sounds and bring them under 
the benignant rule of the imagination. We stand 
on a high platform possessed of the new revelation 
—the new spirit—bringing before your eyes and to 
your ears the changeful scenes of nature with the 
never ceasing tones that rejoice in her labours, the 
mystery of humanity in its joys and sorrows, and all 
its outward, wayward manifestations.” 
opened with the seventh of Liszt’s symphoniques, 


conducted by himself, and performed by a full and | events was the “ Pilgrim’s Path,” a sacred song by 


efficient band. To those not well up in the semi- 
tonic gamut—the octave of twelve tones and its 
inversions—the sudden presentation and almost 
instantaneous vanishing of fanciful thoughts raise 
emotions of doubt and uncertainty, 
Liszt’s very being to be strange and fitful and never 
to continue in one stay. To affirm there is want of 


power would be monstrous—to say there is want of | « Anita,” accompanied by the composer. 


continuity would be unjust. 


obscured to those unfamiliar with his method by 
the marvellous redundancy of his modes of variety. 
The instrumentalists are all ever at work, and 
because they have really something earnest to say | elicit a hearty recall. 
Both in ‘‘ the symphony ” and 
‘* the Preludes "' (from the Potmes Symphoniques) 
there was exhibited the masterful head and the 
masterly hand—-the poet and the artist both 
in their highest moods, and those who came 
to scoff found there was a spirit present before 
which they were compelled to bow down and presided at the harmonium, and Mr. J. H. Roberts 
Both compositions abounded in noble 
and beautiful thoughts, delighted the audience and 
At times the pulse 


and to the purpose. 


worship. 


were cheered to the very echo. 


and stride was that of a giant. To conduct import- 


ant compositions with the fire and energy displayed 
by Mr. Bache rendered pianoforte playing, we should 
have imagined, out of the question. But the bene- 
Jiciaire met the difficulty bravely and played the | Theatre in arousing very strong interest, but it may 
** Sonnet de Petrarca” by Liszt, which he followed | serve as a stopgap during the preparation of the 
up by that exquisite morceau “Au bord d’une| more important production in store. 


’ 


source,’ 


manner of Keats or Shelley. 


Weber's ‘ Polonaise Brillante,” scored by Liszt, 


played by Mr. Bache, and conducted by Mr. Manns, 
finished the instrumental portion of the concert. 
The vocal entertainment of the evening was con- 


fided to Miss Abbie Whinery, and it was “ her first | consciousness of his unworthiness still deters the 
If so, the musical world has 


appearance in public.” 


Mr. Bache | gratuitous services, and the affair created a con- 


but it is| Welsh Airs which were encored. Mr. 


one of Liszt's most charming and most | depicts the love of a wild young man for a girl who 
beautiful creations, a musical poem in the best | falls from an affluent state into poverty. 
It was delicious and 
received in joyous temper by the auditors who rested 
not without a vociferous recalling of the performer. 


not heard the last of Miss Whinery, who possesses 
a fine voice, and is no mean proficient in the art of 
vocalization. This lady sang an aria by Jomelli, 
with piano accompaniment, played by Mr. Zerbini, 
and the grand concert aria, ‘‘ Infelice,” by Mendels- 
sohn, accompanied by the full orchestra. The 
Jomelli was quaint and difficult, but the singer 
made it interesting, and had mastered its diffi- 
culties. Mendelssohn’s scena is rather overdone, 
and not very fresh. Its singing was a trying ordeal 
for a débutante, but Miss Whinery achieved her 
triumph, and met with generous and universally 
according sympathy. She received also the laurels 
of a recall. The room was crowded, and the con- 
cert was a great success. 

The Oratorio Concert of Tuesday last was devoted 
to the ‘* Messiah,” which was rendered with all the 
effect which Mr. Barnby is wont to associate with 
these performances. The choruses were sustained 
with precision and elicited the usual admiration. 
The fourth of Mr. Ganz’s Saturday Evening 
Concerts had the following program :—Quartet, in 
E flat, Op. 12, for twe violins, viola, and violoncello 
(Mendelssohn), Mdme. Camilla Urso, Messrs. Jung, 
Hann, and Paque; Song (Schubert), Miss Edith 
Wynne; Song, ‘ Der Neugierige” (Schubert), Mr- 
Nordblom; Grand Trio, in B flat, Op. 97, for 
pianoforte, violin, and violoncello (Beethoven), Mr. 
Wilhelm Ganz, Mdme. Camilla Urso, and Mons. 
Paque; Song, ‘‘ Ah! why do we love” (Macfarren), 
Miss Edith Wynne; Song, “Sei mir gegriisst” 
(Schubert), Mr. Nordblom; Quartet, in E flat, for 
pianoforte, violin, viola, and violoncello (Mozart), 
Mr. Wilhelm Ganz, Mdme. Camilla Urso, Messrs. 
Hann, and Paque. The executants, it will be seen, 
were the same as have already conduced to the 
success of these concerts. Their efforts on Saturday 
were as laudable, and evoked an appreciation no 
less just. 

'\A concert, in the aid of Welsh Presbyterians was 
given last week at Myddleton Hall, Islington. Miss 
Edmonds, Miss Watts, and Mr. Brinley Richards, 
with other ladies and gentlemen, gave their 
siderable amount of interest. Among the principal 
Mr. Brinley Richards, which was admirably sung by 
Miss Edmonds and encored. A similar compliment 
was paid to the Welsh songs, given by Miss Watts. 
Mr. Brinley Richards played some of his National 
Howells 


hearts,” and obtained a well-deserved encore in 


little voices. The Misses Davis, two young vocalists, 


concert terminated with ‘‘God save the Queen” 
in a similar manner. Between the parts, the Rev. 


accompanied the vocal music. 








THE THEATRES. 





A new drama by Mr. Daly Besemere, entitled 
“* Somebody's Love,” has not succeeded at the Court 


The story 


While 
well off she was unaware of the real strength of 
attachment concealed by the boisterous animal 
spirits of her admirer; but in distress she finds 
many a kindly act rendered by some unknown 
friend, who testifies his respect by leaving books and 


which she endeavours to earn a livelihood. But the 





sang Goss’s ‘* March of the Levites”’ so well as to 


John Mills delivered an address, alluding to the | to the representation. 
object for which the concert was given. Mr. Hughes | music is tuneful, lively, full of good point, and was 


flowers for her, and by buying the drawings by | o the British College 





avowal of his love, and thus delays the inevitable 

dénouement. The piece is very well acted. Mr, 

A. Bishop and Miss Kate Bishop play the characters 

referred to—Jasper Homestead |and Katharine Gres. 

ham. A Mr. and Mrs. Dauntless are enacted with 

great care by Mr. W. Belford and Miss Bromley: 

the first, a rollicking surgeon, being taken with that 

degree of humour which Mr. Belford knows how to 

infuse into all his parts. An old farmer, Abel Winter, 

is well played by Mr. Edward Righton; and Mr, 

H. Leigh and Mrs. Stephens efficiently fill their 

roles. The burlesque of ‘‘ Isaac of York” continues 

to run merrily at this house. 

A new ‘comedietta,” otherwise a farce, by M. 

Becher, has been brought out this week at the Globe, 

called ‘* A Poetic Proposal.” The framework is very 

slight, consisting of the amatory effusiveness of a 

poetical blacking manufacturer, who engages the 
poet of the establishment to write him an address 
to his lady-love. This lucubration the maker of 
blacking is always spouting, but he does not succeed 
in winning his lady’s heart after all. The piece is 
fairly acted by Mr. E. W. Garden, Mr. Flockton, Mr, 
Barnes (who has much yet to learn), and Misses 
Maria and Nelly Harris. The new comedy of Mr. 
Albery’s has now been abbreviated and acts with 
greater closeness than on its first production. 

‘“ L Aieule,” by MM. Denney and Charles Edmond, 
at the St. James’s Theatre, is an old Ambigu- 
Comique drama of sensation, known to English 
playgoers under Mr. Tom Taylor’s adaptation of 
‘‘ The Hidden Hand,” which ran for some time at 
the Olympic when Miss Kate Terry adorned the 
stage and formed the chief exponent of the drama. 
The English piece, however, was antedated a cen- 
tury, and played in the dark full-bottomed wigs of 
James the Second’s time, the locality being also 
transferred to England. The réle then filled by 
Miss Terry and now by Mdlle. Lemerle is that of a 
mother suspected of poisoning the daughter to 
whom she is devotedly attached, but in whose 
death she has a pecuniary interest. The real 
delinquent is the grandmother, whose “ hidden 
hand” it is which envenoms the medicine cup at 
night when the watchers are asleep. The detection 
of the crime forms a very powerful sensation, 
Malle. Lemerle plays this part with considerable 
vigour—is even too empressée at certain moments ; 
M. Maurier Coste enacts the husband, and Mdme. 
Crosnier the aieule, with much force and finish. 
Malle. Adéle Page reproduces the part of Jeanne, 


effectively sang Mendelssohn’s “If with all your| which she played at. the first production of the piece 


in 1863; this is the half-sister of the victim who 


A juvenile | is being slowly poisoned for her sake by the wicked 
There is a unity, but | choir of sixty voices, conducted by Mr. W. Davies, 
made a decided sensation by their hearty and merry | and who lightens up the prevailing gloom of the play, 


grandmother. A doctor who is the lover of Jeanne, 


is buoyantly sustained by M. Andrieu. 
The first representation of Chevalier de Kontski’s 


The first part concluded with | comic opera, entitled “‘ Les Deux Distraits,” in St. 
“God bless the Prince of Wales’’—the chorus by | George’s Hall, has attained a success gratifying to 
the choir and the whole audience, standing; the| artists and audience alike. 


Mdme. Haydée Abrek 
as Lizette, Mdme. Conneau as Marie, and Signor 
Monari Rocca as the Drum-major, gave chief effect 
The Chevalier de Kontski’s 


favourably received. The finale of the first act was 
encored, and several of the morceaux were much 
applauded. - Another representation is announced 
for Monday next. . 

The present week is the last but one at Hengler’s 
Circus, previous to the close of the season. On 
Thursday Miss Jenny Louise took her benefit, and 
appeared with her father in the double mange. 
The “ Dunmow Revels” continue to afford much 
amusement. 








A New Transtattion—March 21, 1872.—Solvitur 
acris hyems—Savage Winter's let loose. 


——) 











British Cotircr or Heatru, Euston Roap, Loxpox.— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inferm the public that they have no 
connecion with a medicine having for its trade mark “‘ a Lion,” iD 
imitation of the Lion which has for rast bee 

raised by a 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The 
trade mark on Morison’s medicines are the words ‘‘ Morison’ 
Universal Medicines” engraved on the Government stamp in 
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young rapscallion from coming forward with an 


white letters on a red ground, to counterteit which is felony. 
—Febuary, 1872. Signed, Morison & Co, 
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REVIEWS. 





: : ..| Sunday; on which there ensued discussions sin- 
Memoirs of Robert Chambers, with Autobiographic | 7 jar1y characteristic of 11-k Sean ten tie 
Reminiscences of William Chambers. Edinburgh ee one eed eee eee ee 


and London: W. and R. Cuampers. 1872. 


The two brothers Chambers to whose pioneering 
of new paths of book-multiplying the world must a ey fod Laph od ey Page seer 7 otha 
ever remain indebted, possessed a similarity and | ,, fy “ < 
a contrast which alike fitted them for the close Ah, the Gong, that would be grand. He's « woe 
companionship of their life. Born together, each 
had a congenital malformation: either had twelve | deepest ever I heard—‘for my head is filled with 
fingers and twelve toes. From William the super-|4ew, and my locks with the drops of the night ;’ 


fluous members were removed, and left scarcely 


: verse.” ‘I ken that text weel,’” responded the 
trace; with Robert the result was not so fortunate ; widow. “I heard a capital discourse = it thirty 
he remained permanently lame. In character the 


two brothers differed in a marked manner: William’s | ‘‘ He divided it into five heads, ending with an ap- 
character was practical exigent, robust; Robert's | Plication, which it would be weel for us a’ to tak’ to 
studious, contemplative, and docile—his lameness | @@tt-” And so Tammie, who had a proficiency in 
ducing in a marked degree to his recluse dissecting and criticising sermons, proceeded to 
— peers siciieil tx dancin Reteinias describe with logical precision the manner in which 
the indomitable industry, energy, and business- 
habits afterwards developed in these brethren and | With extraordinary relish. Let no one hastily con- 
the diffuse mooning habits of the father, whose |°!ude that there was anything to ridicule in these 
Sestene Gaal te vale Wille be wen Gato-ciee. searching, though perhaps too speculative and 
cotton gt: : ©-play- | familiar disquisitions ; for apart from any religious 
ing, ballad-singing, and studying astronomy. The 
weaving business fell off gravely, so conducted; the 
elder Chambers broke down, and tried drapery, but | Which may be said to have made Scotland what it is. 
beyond his engaging manners and a fatally obliging |", °00Y e'vorse, for hearing ‘Tammie ‘Tol's seemon 
disposition in the matter of credit, he seems to have experience in that little wanee floor in the West 
been no better fitted for retail trade than for manu- 
facturing. In Peebles, where this business was 
carried on, and where the brothers were born, | Want of all mental culture which unhappily mark 
affairs soon approached aclimax. Bad debts and “dt ihtidinw in different 
ry —: — ig Pas re — (a good old A Scotchman should not be too personal with 
aan Poin Msn to patton P- Saou respect to ‘ sotting ;’’ nevertheless as Mr. Chambers 


but a few shillings in her pocket; there was not 


: : ead j: . |the United Kingdom, we concede him his argu- 
halfpenny in mine,” says William. Here in their ment, and doubt not the Song of Solomon benefited 
poor colony Mrs. Chambers seems to have assumed him considerably. At the age of sixteen Robert, 
the headship of the family, » while the father consoled who had joined his brother in Edinburgh, set up a 
himself with r Corn Rigs” on the flute. William bookstall on Leith Walk ; and when his apprentice- 
obtained a situation as bookseller’s assistant at four ship was out, William embarked his entire capital— 
shillings a week and resolved—he a lad of fourteen— five shillin o—in a similar enterprise. He was 
to make that four shillings serve for everything. | fortunate enough to obtain a little credit from a 
He earned a hot roll every morning by reading to 4|Tondon publisher of cheap standard literature; and 
baker from five o’clock till half-past seven, and | canwhile he taught himself bookbinding and print- 
describes that curious entertainment—perhaps the 


cheapest paid on record. 


Seated on a folded-up sack in the sill of the} something like seventy volumes exclusively of 
window, with a book in one hand and a penny 


: P detached papers, during the course of his life—all 
candle stuck in a bottle near the other, Iwentto| . . - : 
work for the amusement of the company. The with a direct aim at advancing the social good in 
baker was not particular'as to subject. All he|one way or another. His brother affectionately 


stipulated for was something droll and laughable. |sums up Robert's character as ‘‘ the zealous and 
Aware of his tastes, I tried him first with the jocu-| successful student, the sagacious and benevolent 
larities of ‘‘ Roderick Random,” which was a great 


citizen the devoted lover of his country.” And as 
success, and produced shouts of laughter. £E fol- ane 2 
lowed this up with other works of Smollett, also much may be pronounced on William himeelf. 
with the novels of Fielding, and with “Gil Blas,”| At an outlay of three pounds William Chambers 


sermons. Each visitor brought with him experiences 
as to how texts had been handled on the preceding 


Scotch mind. ‘ Weel, Tammie,” inquired the 
widow one evening, at Tammie Tod, a journeyman 
mason lately arrived from the country, ‘‘ what was 


derfu’ man the doctor; and what was his text?” 
“Tt was a real fine text,” said Tammie, ‘the 


q fifth chapter, second verse, the second clause of the 


years syne; but how did the doctor lay it out?” 


his minister had handled the very intricate subject ; 
his definitions being listened to and commented on 


consideration, they bore evidence of that spirit of 
inquiry and love of reasoning on momentous topics 


Port, and have often compared what there came 
under my observation with the unideaed sotting and 


probably includes North Britain in his reflection on 


a 


ing, and became pretty proficient in caligraphy. 
Both brothers wrote incessantly: Robert produced 





the tricks and grotesque rogueries in this last- | contrived to set up a printing press, and thus became 


mentioned work of fiction giving the baker and his 


two sons unqualified satisfaction. 


At half-past seven the bookseller’s stall opened; so 
that the scanty wages were laboriously earned. At 
this time Chambers the elder was appointed to a 


Salt-mill at Joppa—not the Syrian seaport, but 


village so-named near Musselburgh—and William 
was left in Edinburgh to shift for himself. He | life. 


lodged with a widow from his native town. 


his own. printer, binder, and publisher. The first 
periodical venture of the brothers was called the 
Kaleidoscope, on which William worked sixteen 
hours a day (hear it, ye gingerly working men, fear- 
ful lest the fate of the Chamberses may overtake 
ajyou also, which Unions avert!) Nevertheless the 
Kaleidoscope failed after three months’ lingering 
Success only came to these brothers by hard 
contested battles; foot by foot the ground was 


“A Peebles woman, who, with two grown-up sons, fought and won. Consider their beginning—the one 
occupied the top story of a building in the West] setting up in business with a stock consisting of a 


Port. My landlady had the reputation of being ex- 
cessively parsimonious, but as her honesty was of 


basketful of old books: ‘the whole, if ranged ona 


importance to one in my position, and as she con shelf, would occupy about twelve feet, with perhaps 
sented to let me have a bed, cook for me and allow |* foot edditional by including Sanne 1 oe 
me to sit by her fireside—the fire, by the way, not | 8chool-books,”—the other starting with a capital of 
being much to speak of—for the reasonable charge | five shillings. From this to one of the largest print- 


of eighteen-pence a week, I was thought to be lucky 
in finding her disposed to receive me within her 


ing and publishing establishments in Scotland was 


. - no easy stride, but a thorny journey extending over 
establishment. To her dwelling, therefore, I re-| jp orioug years. But the end came at last; the 
paired with my all, consisting of a few articles of eee 

clothing, and two or three books, including a pocket | Poetic justice was meted out, and the dénouement 
Bible—the whole contained in a small blue-painted | makes pleasant reading. We have a joyous glimpse 
box, which I carried on my shoulder along the | of 1833, with Robert living in the bosom of a young 


Grassmarket.”’ 


family, in a home noted for its genial hospitality, as 


A Peeblesshire colony occupied the old building, and | well as for certain evening parties, in which were 


& certain solidarity between the inmates arise from 


found the most enjoyable society and music; his 


this circumstance. Their intercourse had a pre- | wife seated at the harp or pianoforte, which he ac- 


eminently Scotch touch. 


companied with his fute—the old paternal flute, 


In the evenings, when mason and carpenter lads | Which had been preserved through many vicissitudes 
@ropped in, the conversation turned chiefly on | —the entertainment being sometimes yaried by the 





tasteful performances of worthy old George Thom- 
son—Burns’s Thomson—on the violin; Mrs. Cham- 
bers living with the junior members of the family in 
the composure and comfort which she had so meri- 
toriously earned ; and William settled in his newly- 
married life. Such was the position of affairs when 
the fight had been well fought and the victory won. 

The starting of Chambers's Edinburgh Journal is 
described and its fortunes. Previous to this Robert 
had published his “ Traditions of Edinburgh " with 
many other works, and had also edited a newspaper. 
These ‘ Traditions” by the way, written when he 
was still a very young man, attracted among other 
attention the notice of Sir Walter Scott. Robert 
Chambers describes the event. 


He called upon me one day along with Mr. 

Lockhart. I was overwhelmed with the honour, for 
Sir Walter was almost an object of worship to me, 
I literally could not utter a word. While I stood 
silent, I heard him tell his companion that Charles 
Sharpe was a writer in the ‘ Traditions,” and 
taking "p the volume he read aloud what he called 
one of his quaint bits. ‘The ninth Earl of 
Eglintoune was one of those patriarchal peers who 
live to an advanced age—indefatigable in the fre- 
quency of their marriages and the number of their 
children—who linger on and on, with an unfailing 
succession of young countesses, and die at last 
leaving a progeny interspersed throughout the 
whole of Douglas’s ‘ Peerage ’—two volumes folio, 
re-edited by Wood.” And then both gentlemen 
went on laughing for perhaps two minutes with 
interjections, ‘‘How like Charlie!” —“ What a 
strange being he is!’’—* Two volumes folio, re- 
edited by Wood—ha, ha, ha! There you have him 
past all doubt;” and so on. I was too much 
abashed to tell Sir Walter that it was only an 
impudent little bit of writing of my own, part of the 
solution into which I had diffused the actual notes 
of Sharpe. But having occasion to write next day to 
Mr. Lockhart, I mentioned Sir Walter's mistake, 
and he was soon after good enough to inform me 
that he had set his friend right as to the author- 
ship, and they had had a second hearty laugh on 
the subject. 
Scott took very kindly to the young man—sent him 
sixteen folio pages of manuscript containing his own 
reminiscences of Edinburgh-—allowed Robert to 
accompany him on his walks, and encouraged him 
in the kindest manner. To revert to Chambers's 
Journal which was started in 1832. The editorship 
was undertaken by William, but Robert joined him 
after the fourteenth number. Of the first number 
50,000 copies were sold in Scotland, and at the 
third number, by the help of an agency in Lon- 
don, the sale rose to 80,000, at which it long 
remained. Then the publishing firm of W. & R, 
Chambers was started, and a steady prosperous tide 
set in. 

The book before us—comprising but 880 pages—is 
one of the most instructive of its kind: genially 
pointed, the moral is irrefutable. It was no puling 
ery fora nine hours’ day of labour which hoisted 
these half-starved brothers to fame and fortune. 
They took their hard lot and worked through it, and 
out of it; and the work was very hard and disagree- 
able, and was not to be limited by chronographs or 
economical statics, but had to be gone through, 
But then the goal! No strikes or combinations or 
platform speeches would have compassed that, or 
have multiplied the two half-crowns of William 
Chambers into a princely fortune. 

Small as it is, the book contains some capital 
anecdotes and sketches. There is the story of 
Davie Loch, the Peebles carrier, reputed light of 
wits, but with a strong sense of his worldly interests. 

Davie’s mother, finding her end approaching, 
addressed her son, in the presence of a number of 
the neighbours. ‘The house will be Davie’s, of 
course, and the furniture too.” ‘ Eh, hear her!” 
quoth Davie; ‘‘sensible to the last, sensible to the 
last.” “ The lyin’ siller——” “ Eh, yes; how 
clear she is about everything!’ ‘* The lyin’ siller is 
to be divided between my two daughters——” 
‘“‘Steek the bed-doors, steek the bed-doors,” inter- 
posed Davie; “she’s raving now!” And the old 
dying woman was shut up accordingly. 


“ Bed-doors” refers to the box-bed in vogue in 
Scotland. The fate of the old woman shut up in 
such an arrangement may be guessed. Then 
there is the fearsome Laird Baird, a tall, 
bony, grim old man with blue rig-and-fur stock- 





ings rolled half-way up his thighs, and a very 
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umbrageous blue bonnet. His secular business 
consisted in thatching houses; his inner life was a 
constant brooding over the sins of a perjured and 
sinful nation, and the various turns of public affairs, 
in which he traced the punishments inflicted upon 
us by an outraged Deity for our laying aside the 
Solemn League and Covenant. He came up to Mrs. 
Chambers one summer evening, as she was standing 
at her door with her first-born in her arms. ‘ Ye’re 
mickle pleased wi’ that bairn, woman,” said the 
laird gruffly. ‘If the French come, what will ye do 
wi’ him? I trow ye’ll be fleeing wi’ him to the tap 
o’ the Pentland Hills. But ye should rather pray 
that they may come. Ye should pray for judgments, 
woman—judgments on a sinfu' land. Pray that the 
Lord may pour out the vials of His wrath upon us. 
It would be for our guid.” As awful a Puritan in 
her way was the grandmother of the Chamberses, 
who overhauled the minister of the parish, the 
venerable Dr. Dalgleish, on the subject of his wife’s 
dress. The minister did not deny the charge, but 
dexterously encountered her with the Socratic method 
of argument: ‘‘ So, Margaret, you think that orna- 
ment is useless and sinful in a lady’s dress?” Cer- 
tainly I do.” ** Then, may I ask why you wear that 
ribbon around your cap? A piece of cord would 
surely do quite as well.” This unexpected tu quoque 
disconcerted Margaret, who only muttered some 
rejoinder. But next day her cap was bound with a 
piece of white tape; and never afterwards, till the 
day of her death, did she wear a ribbon, or any 
morsel of ornament. In a certain Tam Fleck, a 
“ flichty chiel,” we haye surely the inspirer of 
Dickens's idea of Wegg and the * Decline and Fall- 
off.” This Tam used to carry a volume of Josephus 
about with him, which he retailed at various 
firesides as though it comprised the news of the day. 
‘What's the news the nicht?’ would be the inquiry 
put to him. ‘Bad news, bad news,” would Tam 
rejoin; ‘Titus has begun to besiege Jerusalem— 
it's gaun to be a terrible business ;’’ and then he 
opened his budget of intelligence, to which all paid 
the most reverential attention. The protracted 
and severe famine which was endured by the be- 
sieged Jows, was a theme which kept several 
families in a state of agony for a week; and when 
Tam in his readings came to the final conflict and 
destruction of the city by the Roman general, there 
was a perfect paroxysm of horror. Not the least 
remarkable in the sketches of character is old 
Peter, a book-auctioneer. His favourite author was 
Goldsmith, an edition of whose works he had 
published, which pretty frequently figured in his cata- 
logue. On coming to these works he always referred 
to them with profound respect—as, for example: 
‘The next in the catalogue, gentlemen, is the 
works of Oliver Gooldsmith, the greatest writer 
that ever lived, except Shakespeare; what do you 
say for it?—I’'ll put it up at ten shillings.’ Some 
one would perhaps audaciously bid twopence, which 
threw him into a rage, and he would indignantly 
call ont; ‘*Tippence, man; keep that for the 
brode,"’ meaning the plate at the church-door, If 
the same person dared to repeat the insult with 
regard to some other work, Peter would say: ‘t Dear 
me, has that poor man not yet got quit of his tip- 
pence?” which turned the laugh, and effectually 
silenced him all the rest of the evening. 


—_—SE 
[R. Coons & Co,] 


The Vesper Bell. Characteristic Sketch for the 

Pianoforte. By W. 8. Rocxsrno. 

A showy but not difficult piece; a simple de- 
votional melody is pleasingly accompanied with 
arpeggios, its recurrence being preceded by a 
carillon movement which relieves by its contrast. 
It is commendably brief, and both player and 
listeners will like it. 





** Troubled but not distressed.’ Sacred Song. Words 
by Evrza F. Morris. Music by W. T. WricHton. 
The inventor of the title of this song has hardly 

been happy in his antithesis, though his meaning 

may be obvious. Mr. Wrighton is more successful 
in his secular than in his sacred (so-called) songs. 

The one before us is pleasing—of the “ Nearer my 


God to Thee” type, and will be welcome to many 
serious families for Sunday evening use. It is in 
E flat, 9-8 time, compass nine notes, B to F. 





The German Hymn. Transcribed for the Pianoforte 
by Frank Wa.poLe. 

** Pleyel’s German Hymn,” with an odd Variation 
or two, figured in the instruction books of our grand- 
mothers. Its vitality is amazing; there is hardly a 
collection of Hymn Tunes which does not contain it : 
and here we have it ‘‘ transcribed for the pianoforte,” 
for the delight of a fourth generation of pianists. 
It is a good and encouraging piece for the young, 
quite easy and fingered throughout. 





“ Adieu, ye forest glades.”’ Song. Written by W, 
Hitzis. Music by F. Ant. 
A pleasing drawing-room ballad, with streams and 
flowerets and birds and memory and harmless love, 
Herr Abt is successful as usual in his setting. Key 


A flat, common time, compass nine notes E to F, 





ta 


[Lamsorn Cook & Co.]} 


Song. Words by Jonn Hattrax, 
Music by Freperick Smirn, of 


‘In our Boat.” 
Gentleman. 
Cheltenham. 
Mr. Smith has well set the capital words he has 

chosen to a quasi-waltz melody, which swings on 

merrily from the first note to the last. It is sure 
to be a favourite. It is in G, 8-4 time, compass 

C to G, twelve notes. 





(Durr & Srzwart.] 
‘* Phe Summer Birds are Singing.” 
posed by Epwarp Reyrtorr. 

A quiet and simple chanson, which anybody can 
sing, and with which everybody will be pleased. 
The accompaniment is easy, just sufficient to bring 
out the air and sustain the yoice. The key is C, 
8-8 time, the air within the range of an octave, E to 
E. . 


Bong. Com- 





** Love's Farewell.!' Poem by Micnarn Draytow. 

Set to music by Doyne GC. Brut. 

A fairly successful attempt at rendering the senti- 
ment of Drayton’s quaint verses in music, though 
more attention should have been paid to properly 
accenting the words. The air is appropriate and by 
no means exacting; its compass is from C to FP, 
eleven notes. The song opens in FP, in which key 
it ends after passing through its minor mode, A flat, 
and © major. 








[Srzap & Co.] 

Twelve Popular Litanies. Arranged on a new plan, 
by Grorcz Frencn Frowers, Mus. Doc. Oxon. 
It is impossible to imagine a more musicianly 

treatment of popular worship-music—music in 

which the congregation bear their part—than Dr. 

Flowers’s arrangement of these twelve litanies. 

There are four harmonisings of each litany, the 

Cantus firmus being assigned primarily to the first 

voice; afterwards to the alto, tenor, and bass re- 

spectively. It is intended that the congregation 
should sing only the first melody of each set, and 
that this should be accompanied on the organ. The 
alternate petitions of the Litany are to be sung by the 

Soli voices only, according to the fourfold arrange- 

ment of the Cantus firmus, and unaccompanied by 

the organ. There is no need to praise the counter- 
point of Dr. Flowers: suffice it to say that itis as 

effective as it is technical and artistic. When a 

very young man, Mr. George French Flowers com- 

posed a fugue, which was taken for one of Bach’s by 
many who were no mean judges. It will be found 
in Novello’s collection of Organ Music; and every 
competent judge will certainly allow that it is worthy 

Giant of Leipsic. Since then Dr. Flowers has been 

but except in the case of Masses and Service-musi¢ 

for the Roman Church, little that he has done hag 


preneurs go into ecstasies over the productions of 
third-rate German artists, and thrust equivocal 





specimens of Ton-Kunst forward as something not 


to have proceeded from the pen of the Musical | when 


a worker both as an executant and as a composer ; | in 


come before the public. When our musical entre- seer 


a 
sufficiently to be admired, might it not be worth 
while to place before the public some of the works 
of a genuine English musician ?—for we believe that 
even without the potent aid of “ analytical 
programs ” such works would be highly appreciated . 
Dr. Flowers might possibly be found a prize, and 
even attain the position of a prophet in his own 
land. - 





Coralline Valse. Composed by Enmonp Wientzp, 
A melodious set of waltzes with well-marked 
rhythm; they will be appreciated by dancers, ang 
by that large class of pianists who chiefly affect 
dance music. A gorgeous title conveying the notion 
that the depths of the sea are not always cool, lendg 
an additional attraction. 





= 


(Exocn & Sons.] 


“Eldorado,” Song. Poetry by Epoag Pog, 
Music by Cu. Livers, 

‘No, no; My Love is no Rose.” Song, Words by 
W. C. Bennetr. Music by Cu. Linens. 

Both the above songs possess great merit, and 
their freshness form a contrast to much of the 
drawing-room music of the present day. In both 
cases the composer has been nol in his words, 
The “Eldorado” is set in E flat, common time 
alternating with 2-4, nine notes E to F containing 
the melody; the symphonies, and accompaniment 
are appropriate and tasteful. , 

The second song opens in E minor 6-8 time 
changing into the major, in which it ends, There 
ig a charming piquancy about the air which is quite 
suited to the verses, Mr. Liiders may take high 
rank as a song-writer; in his own interest and that 
of art we would ask him not to write too much,— 
above all to avoid mere “‘ pot-bojlers.”” 


ee 


{W. Mortey.] 
Our Queen.” Written and Composed by Ricganp 

Lrpvs. 

This is a loyal song of the old school, sufficiently 
self-glorifying, lauding Prince, Queen, and country, 
and addressing serious warnings to outside Monarchs, 
Kings, and Princes of the Earth. It isa capital song 
for enthusiastic Britons after they have dined. The 
melody is bold and striking, and arranged and 
accompanied in a musicianly manner, The copy 
before us is in G, common time, the voice having g 
range of ten notes, C to EB; an edition is also 
published in A, @ note higher. ‘tOur Queen” is 
likely to have a fair share of popularity, 


———_—_— 


(Weexzs & Co.] 
Melodious and Characteristic Piano Studies. By 

Horton 0. Auxison. Books 1 and 2. 

The two books contain some twenty pieces of one 
or two pages each, to which names are assigned the 
appropriateness of which is not always obvious, 
The composer has displayed considerable skill, and 
also a knowledge of what good studies ahould aim 
at; they are certainly more interesting than such 
compositions generally are, and not a whit lesa 
| profitable. We can strongly recommend them to 
pupils who have made some progress. 











[Town anp Oounrry Boor Socrety,] 
Toccata, for the Piano. By A. Maung. 

A piece of a type of which many are pot prodyced 
at the present day. It will make a good study for 
clear and firm fingering, and when well played will 
be as pleasing to the hearer as profitable to the 
student. 4 
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Greerpta Varia, 


A Penny Garr.—The “gaff” throws out no 
plausible puffs, no mendacious placards, respecting 
the entertainment to be found therein, The public 
take the genuineness of the “ gaff” for granted, and 
enter by dozens. The “ gaff’ has been a shop—a 
simple shop—with a back parlour to it, and has been 
converted into a hall of delight, by the very simple 

rocess of knocking out the shop front, and knocking 
we the partition between the shop and parlour. 
The gas-fittings yet remain, and even the original 
counters, which are converted into *‘ reserved seats,” 
on which, for the outlay of twopence, as many 
eosters, thieves, Jew-boys, and young ladies as can 
fight for a place are sitting, standing, or lounging. 
For the common herd—the oi polloi—the conditio 
vivendi is simply the payment of one penny, for 
which they get standing room in what are somewhat 
yaguely termed the ‘ stalls,”—plainly speaking, the 
body of the shop. The proscenium is marked by 
two gas ‘‘ battens” or pipes, perforated with holes 
for burners, traversing the room horizontally, above 
and below. There are some monstrous engravings, 
in vile frames, suspended from the walls, some vilely 
coloured plaster casts, and a stuffed monstrosity or 
two in glass cases. ‘he place is abominably dirty, 
and the odour of the company generally, and the 
shag tobacco they are smoking, is powerful. A 
capital house though, to-night; a bumper, indeed. 
Such a bumper, in fact, that they have been obliged 
to place benches on the stage (two planks on tressels), 
on which some of the candidates for the reserved 
seats are accommodated. As I enter, a gentleman in 
a fustian suit deliberately walks across the stage and 
lights his pipe at the footlights, while a neighbour 
of mine of the Jewish persuasion, who smells 
fearfully of fried fish, dexterously throws a cotton 
handkerchief, containing some savoury condiment, 
from the stalls to the reserved seats, where it is 
caught by a lady whom he addresses by the title of 
‘Bermondsey Bet.” Bet is, perhaps, a stranger in 
these parts, and my Hebrew friend wishes to show 
her that Whitechapel can assert its character for 
hospitality. Silence for the manager, if you please! 
—who comes forward with an elaborate bow, and a 
white hat in his hand, to address the audience. A 
slight disturbance has occurred, it appears, in the 
course of the evening; the Impresario complains 
bitterly of the ‘‘ mackinations” of certain parties 
‘next door,” who seek to injure him by creating an 
uproar, after he has gone to the expense of engaging 
“four good actors” for the express amusement of 
the British public. The ‘‘ next door” parties are, 
it would seem, the proprietors of an adjacent public- 
house, who have sought to seduce away the sup- 
porters of the ‘‘ gaff,” by yaunting the superior 
qualities of their cream gin, a cuckoo clock, and the 
“largest cheroots in the world for a penny.” Order 
is restored, and the performances commence. ‘“ Mr. 
and Mrs. Stitcher,” a buffo duet of exquisite comi- 
cality, is announced. Mr. Stitcher is a tailor, 
attired in the recognised costume of a tailor on the 
stage, though I must confess, I never saw it of. 
He has nankeen pantaloons, a red night-cap—a 
redder nose, and a cravat with enormous bows. 
Mrs. Stitcher is ‘“‘ made up” to represent a slatternly 
shrew, and she looks it all over. They sing a verse 
apiece; they sing a verse together; they quarrel, 
fight, and make it up again. The audience are 
delighted. Mr, 8. reproaches Mrs. §. with the 
possession of a private gin-bottle; Mrs. §. inveighs 
against the hideous turpitude of Mr. 8. for pawning 
three pillow-cases to purchase beer. The audience 
are in ectasies. A sturdy coalheaver in the “ stalls "’ 
slaps hig thigh with delight. It is so real. Ugh! 
terribly real; let us come away, even though 
murmurs run through the stalls that ‘The Baker's 
Shop” is to be sung. I see, as we edge away to the 
door, a young lady in a cotton velvet spencer, bare 
arms, and a short white calico skirt, advance to the 
footlights, J suppose she is the Fornarina, who is 
to enchant the dilettanti with the flowery song in 

uestion.— Papers Humorous and Pathetic: being 

elections from the Works of George Augustus Sala. 
Revised and abridged by the Author for Public 
Reading. 

Arnivan or Mustcat, Composers, Sinaers, &c., 
FRom tHe Oontinent.—'! The daily arrival of com- 
Pogers, singers, performers, and teachers of music, 
painfully illustrates the diecrpeniced condition to 
which society is now reduced {potion strife in 
France, Italy and Germany. Many eminent and 
deserving professors, whose instructive and 
humanising avocations are totally suspended in 
their respective countries, are anxious to obtain 
pupils during their refuge in London, and it is 
our hope, ag it ig theirs, that the necessity for quit- 
ting their native homes, and seeking an asylum in 
LD d, be but temporary.” The same 

a now to the exodus alone from Paris 


fortunes since the beginning of the late war, have 
been forced to exercise their art accomplishments 
for a livelihood. Some distressing cases have come 
to my knowledge. Toone noble example may be 
applied the epitaph of James II. at St. Germain— 
Magnus in prosperis in adversis major.—Ella's 
Musical Record, 1848. 

A Ssaspy Centenany.—Those present sat on a 
bare and narrow plank, and ate and drank (such as 
had courage so to do) from another bare and narrow 
plank raised before them. For each dozen guests 
there was a dish containing two hard, green apples, 
several sour plums, a bunch of grapes; and (for 
every three dozen) a pine-apple. For every dozen 
persons there were two decanters of fluids, called by 
the official and the humorous, “ wine,” one con- 
taining an acrid juice labelled “claret,” which 
suggested the possible taste of logwood and vinegar, 
the other being a ‘‘sherry” whose genuine Hamburg 
origin I should never have suspected had not the 
individual who furnished it instituted legal proceed- 
ings against a Glasgow paper for publishing a similar 
opinion. And this was all that two thousand people 
were given in exchange for two thousand pounds! 
At first the curses of the hungry crowd were deep; 
then they began to calculate the amount which the 
canny committee would make—the amount expended 
by them for each guest being variously estimated at 
sixpence and at eightpence. Finally they became 
merry. No lady could stir without shattering a 
wine-glass, evoking a glad exclamation, ‘ Another 
sixpence out of them!’’ When the Lord Mayor of 
London, toasting Edinburgh, remarked that it had 
given England the founder of its Bank, some one said 
pretty loudly that the committee might found another 
bank on the proceeds of the banquet. Few were 
daring enough to drink the ‘“wine;” some who 
tasted it suddenly put their handkerchiefs to their 
mouths thereafter; but the waiters were not so 
cautious, and many of them soon became sadly 
demoralised. One of the chief waiters at the table 
where I was seated was so influenced that I saw him 
seated in a large pannier of wine-glasses, with his 
legs and arms sticking out, two other waiters, who 
were vainly attempting to pull him out, being in a 
fair way to end in reclining upon him. One 
of the leading committee-men—whose presence 
reminded me that even against those officials the 
charge of meanness must not be made indiscrimi- 
nately—was not only a good fellow, but an ardent 
teetotaller. When I observed that perhaps the 
committee generally were teetotallers, and that the 
bad wine was cunningly provided to induce us all to 
take the temperance pledge, a gentleman near me 
said, ‘‘At any rate that man could have known 
nothing about the wine, for he will never taste 
liquor ; he has been in a beastly state of sobriety for 
twenty years!"—The Scott Centenary, in Harper's 
New Monthly Magazine. 

One View or TuHatperc.—Tho fact was, that 
Thalberg astonished the ears of the million rather 
than gratified the taste of the refined. Like Herz, 
he adhered wholly to his own compositions, not a 
bar of which was above mediocrity, his sole object 
having been to show off his wonderful powers of 
mechanism. For this end and purpose he coyered 
sheet after sheet of music paper with such an over- 
whelmingly increasing multitude of notes which 
could only be rightly expressed by the saying, 
‘Rubbish shot here!’ The torment he was to 
learners, both professional and amateur, no tongue 
can tell. Because the taste of the time accorded 
with the old notions of Omne ignotum pro mirifico, 
those students who had to sit down to the drudgery 
of pianoforte practice felt it to be incumbent to 
imitate as well as they might what they could 
neither equal nor excel. Great, indeed, was the 
breakage of strings, and immense the destruction of 
the instruments of those days ; but when Thalberg’s 
proficiency had been approached as nearly as it was 
possible to reach, the returning inquiry could not fail 
incessantly to be, Cui bono /—Musical Recollections 
of the Last Half Century, in Tinsley’s Magazine. 

Tue Dramarist 1x tHe House. —Upon Sheridan 
fell the task of bringing forward the charge of 
cruelty towards the Begums of Oude. An audience, 
consisting of placemen, peers’ sons, squires of old 
family, Kast India proprietors, and lawyers on the 
look-out for promotion, was not likely to be led away 
by a penniless playwright on a great question of 
national policy and criminal justice. But nature 
had given Sheridan odds in the race which enabled 
him to distance all competitors, whether envious 
friends or party foes. His speech on this occasion 
having been, like most of his other works, composed 
in scraps, and owing its great effect at last to adap- 
tations on the spot, and unpremeditated additions, 
was dependent for preservation on the reporter's 
pen; and from some cause never explained, the 

m on that memorable night lamentably failed. 
Tho House, fairly carried away by the versa- 
tility, eloquence, wit, and passion of the man, 
forgot itself, and mingled with its cheer the 
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forbidden as disorderly. Pitt was riveted with 
admiration, Fox was loud in praise, Burke shed tears 
in the agony of his delight, and the fastidious 
Windham declared long afterwards that it was the 
finest speech which had been delivered within the 
memory of man. Poor Sheridan was offered the 
next morning a thousand guineas for the copyright, 
but he was too happy in his new condition of celebrity 
and congratulation to sit down alone to work up 
over again what he had spoken, He promised, and 
perhaps at times he meant to do it. But the 
delicious hours rolled on, and he had not resolution 
to forego their enjoyment for the sake of future 
fame. ‘The matchless invective is lost, and we can 
only guess at its colour, texture, and strength by the 
influence it exercised on those who heard it, nearly 
three to one of whom voted as Sheridan bade them.— 
Empire in Asia. By W. M. Torrens, M.P. 

Bynon’s Arrectation.—Mr. Rogers, in his Table 
Talk, writes :—Neither Moore nor myself had ever 
seen Byron, when it was settled that he should dine 
at my house to meet Moore; nor was he known by 
sight to Campbell, who, happening to call upon me 
that morning, consented to join the party. I 
thought it best that I alone should be in the draw- 
ing-room when Byron entered it; and Moore and 
Campbell accordingly withdrew. Soon after his 
arrival they returned, and I introduced them to him 
severally, naming them as Adam named the beasts. 
When we sat down to dinner, I asked Byron if 
he would také soup? ‘No; he never took 
soup.” Would he take some fish. ‘No; he 
never took fish.’ Presently, I asked if he 
would eat some mutton? ‘No; he never ate 
mutton.” I then asked if he would take a glass of 
wine? ‘No; he never tasted wine,” It was now 
necessary to inquire what he did eat and drink ; and 
the anwser was—‘ Nothing but hard biscuits and 
soda-water.” Unfortunately, neither hard biscuits 
nor soda-water was at hand; and he dined upon 
potatoes bruised down on his plate and drenched 
with vinegar. My guests ion till very late, dis- 
cussing the merits of Walter Scott and Joanna 
Baillie. Some days after, meeting Hobhouse, I said 
to him— How long will Lord Byron persevere in 
his present diet?’ He replied—* Just as long as 
you continue to notice it.” I did not then know 
what I now know to be a fact—that Byron, after 
leaving my house, had gone to a club in St. James's 
Street and eaten a hearty meat supper.—Oddities of 
History. By John Timbs. 

Mauipran’s Deatu.—But a very short time before 
the Manchester Festival, she had ridden a restive 
and ill-tempered, horse, which had very nearly flung 
her. She was obstinately determined to conquer 
the viciousness of the beast; but De Beriot im- 
plored her not to make the attempt. Finding that 
entreaty was of no avail, he resorted to command, 
which Malibran promised to obey, because, inferior 
as he was to her, his influence, whenever thus 
exerted, seemed to throw a spell over her, A few 
days afterwards, some friends called upon her and 
proposed a morning's ride in the Row, to which she 
consented. She sent for a horse, and, to her sur- 
prise no less than her annoyance, the very beast sho 
had pledged her word never to mount again arrived 
for her use. There was no time to send for 
another. She did not wish to disappoint her 
friends, who had made the party expressly 
for her. She hesitated but for a moment, and 
then mounted the horse, who almost immedi- 
ately began to manifest his usual viciousness, 
Influenced by the knowledge that what she was 
doing would greatly irritate her husband, were ha 
made aware of it, and annoyed at finding she would 
have to exercise all her skill to manage the animal, 
she adopted the unwise course of driving instead of 
striving to humour him. When she and her friends 
had reached the Row, the horse bolted, having taken 
the bit, as she imagined, between his teeth. She 
became alarmed, lost her presence of mind, and was 
finally flung; but her habit before she fell having 
caught the pommel of the saddle, her head was 
bumped several times upon the road, whence 
she was, as soon as the horse was stopped, 
picked up nearly insensible. She was put into 
a cab, and taken home; but fearing to let 
De Beriot know of what had happened, she 
neither sent for medical advice nor gave herself 
the slightest relaxation from the duties of her 
profession. She was enceinte at this very time, 
but had concealed this fact from her husband, 
so that when the Manchester physicians werd 
called in, she being insensible, they were i 
entire ignorance of her real condition, and impute 
her sudden seizure to determination of blood to the 
head, brought on by too much excitement and ex- 
ertion, Her premature confinement disclosed the 
mischief when it was too late. The depletion she 
had been subjected to added to the improbability of 
her recovery, and left her no power to rally, in spite 
of her excellent constitution and previous far 
health.—‘* Musical R:collections of the last alf- 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Notics.—Next week the Orchestra will be published on Thurs- 
day ; correspondents will, therefore, kindly forward their 
contrilutions a day earlier. 


*," We cannot undertake to notice any 
Benefit Concerts which are not advertised in 
our columns. 


Che Orchestra. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 
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It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 





LONDON, FRIDAY, MARCH 22, 1872. 





Flotow’s “Ombre” has been playing at the 
Hague. 





M. Marius joins the forces at the Philharmonic 
Theatre, Islington. 





Last Monday the Abbé Liszt gave a classical 
concert at Pesth—himself the sole executant. 





A new opera by Cortesi, entitled ‘‘ La Colpa del 
Cuore,” has had a contested success at Turin. 





Mr. Paulton and Miss Elise Holt appear at Easter 
at the Alhambra, in a piece written by Mr. Paulton. 





Mr. E. Atkins, Miss Amy Sheridan, and Miss 
Emma Chambers join the Strand forces after 
Easter. 

The municipality of Lyons have voted 500,000 
francs towards the reconstruction of the Théatre des 
Célestins. 





“ Pickwick” at the Lyceum will shortly be with- 
drawn in favour of a new piece to run synchronously 
with “ The Bells.” 





Mr. John Goss received the honour of knighthood 
on Tuesday last from the hands of Her Majesty at 
Windsor Castle. 

Susannah at the Bath” is the title of the 
Bouffes-Parisiens’ latest acquisition, It is an 
operetta by G. Lafargue. 





Mdme. Patey is engaged for the forthcoming 
Worcester Festival. Her name was omitted from 
the list given in the Orchestra of last week. 


Miss Glynn sails from America to England on the 
23rd inst., with the intention of appearing again on 


The “ Princesse Georges” of Alexandre Dumas 
fils has served Verdi for an opera, dit-on, which he 
has just finished, under the title of ‘‘ La Principessa 
Georgio.” 





We understand that an edition of ‘“* Hamlet,” 
prepared by Mr. W. G. Clark and Mr. Aldis Wright 
for the Clarendon Press Series; will be published in 
a few days. 





On the 28th inst., Professor Ella will deliver his 
third lecture on Lyrical Music with illustrations 
from ‘‘ Joseph”’ and ‘* Moise,” operas founded upon 
Biblical history. 





The copyright of Mr. Watts Phillips’s drama 
‘““On the Jury,” now being performed at the 
Princess’s Theatre, has been obtained by Mr. Booth 
for Booth’s Theatre, New York. 

Sir Charles Young, it seems, has shocked and 
scandalised the English Church Union, of which he 
is Secretary, by his late lecture on the drama, 
which, it must be remembered, took place in Lent! 
The Banker, Salomon Heine, of Hamburg, has 
left his immense fortune to the widow of Heine, the 
poet. The lady is a Frenchwoman, and im- 
mediately subscribed largely to the Liberation Fund 
—£40,000. 





Mr. Levy, the cornet player, was knocked down by 
a horse-car, in New York, last month, (through the 
carelessness of its driver) and seyerely injured. He 
had a little daughter, four years old, in his arms, 
who was killed. 





Messrs. R. Cocks and Co. have published a new 
cheap edition of ‘‘God bless the Prince of Wales,” 
to which is appended an arrangement for the organ 
with independent pedal part, with a view to its per- 
formance in churches. 





Mr. James L. Molloy, the well-known composer, 
has received from Count Flavigny, president of the 
French Society for Aid to the Sick and Wounded 
in War, the {decoration of the Society, for his 
services during the War. 





The Holborn Theatre opens on the 80th inst., Mr, 
Joseph Fell being the announced director, and Mr. 
Frank Musgrave stage-manager. An English ver- 
sion of Offenbach’s “ Vie Parisienne” by Mr. 
Burnand is to form the chief attraction. 





Mr. Halliday’s Easter drama for the Adelphi 
Theatre is to be called “ Miriam.” It is adapted 
from Harrison Ainsworth’s novel of ‘* The Miser’s 
Daughter.’ Mr. Fernandez will be the miser, and 
Mr. Brittain Wright his man Jacob Post. 





Mr. Cummings, one of our best and most 
legitimate tenor vocalists, is about to bring outa 
new cantata composed by himself, entitled ‘‘ The 
Fairy Ring,” with full orchestra and chorus. 
Further details will be found in our advertising 
columns, 





We hear that the gentleman who has hitherto 
furnished dramatic criticisms to the Figaro under 
the signature of ‘ Almaviva” will no longer con- 
tinue his office on that journal. The loss will be to 
the readers of Figaro, for ‘“‘ Almaviva’s” notices 
were sprightly, entertaining, and well informed. 





One of the Bombay papers says that the “ cele- 
brated Theresa Longworth, alias Mrs. Yelverton, 
alias Lady Avonmore, arrived at Hong Kong a 
short while ago for the purpose of giving public 
readings there. She has come from San Francisco 
after an American tour. From China she will 
visit Australia.” 





The Easter entertainments at the Crystal Palace 
this year will be under the superintendence of Mr. 
T.H. Friend. Mr. Blanchard has written a masque, 


————_— 
duced with new scenery by Mr. Frederick Fenton, 
and new music by Mr. W. H. Montgomery. Tho 
incidental dances will be arranged by Mr. John 
Cormack, and some of the Gaiety Company are to 


appear. 





Mr. George Carter has just completed a new 
musical work, for chorus and orchestra, entitled 
‘* Sinfonia Cantata.” The words are taken from the 
116th Psalm, the symphony portion being inter- 
spersed throughout the work referred to. The 
“Sinfonia Cantata” will, we believe, be shortly 
performed in London. 





The Spiritists have taken a new name; the 
present title of a believer is an ‘‘ Epiphanist.” He 
accepts ‘ manifestations.” We recommend the 
Spiritists to study the word “ manifestation.” in the 
dictionary before they adopt a word expressive of 
clearness and light to signify dubious doings carried 
on when the gas is turned off. 





The young Italian tenor, Italo Campanini, engaged 
by Mr. Mapleson, is perhaps the only Italian tenor 
who has sung Wagner’s music. He sustained 
the tenor réle in “ Lohengrin” with great éclat, 
both at Bologna and Florence, in which cities, to 
the astonishment of the critics, the ‘‘ music of the 
future ’’ was not only listened to but applauded. 





Miss Cecilia Ashe, of Southend, writes to say 
that she is in possession of Dibdin’s Manuscripts 
as he left them at his decease in the year 1814, and 
that she wishes to dispose of them advantageously, 
They descended to Miss Ashe through his widow, 
at whose death they came into the possession of 
his daughter, the mother of the present possessor. 





Mdlle. Teresa Carreno, the charming South 
American pianist, has foresworn instrumental 
music and is now learning singing from Signor 
Fontana. She has a fine pure high soprano voice, 
and during Mr. Mapleson’s recent tour she sustained 
the réle of Marguerite de Valois in the ‘‘ Huguenots” 
very successfully, though it was her début as an 
operatic vocalist, and she only sang on a sudden 
emergency. 





A letter in the Paris Liberté says that M. Félix 
Pyat is at present in Brussels, having gone there to 
offer a drama in five acts to the managers of the 
theatres. In this piece he brings on the stage the 
last events of the Commune. He does not appear, 
however, to have met with much success, as he is 
now said to be engaged in having his play translated 
into German, with the hope of getting it acted on 
the other side of the Rbine. 





Professor Pepper has seceded from the manage- 
ment of the Royal Polytechnic, with which institu- 
tion he has been connected for the last twenty years ; 
and proposes, on and after Easter Monday, catering 
for the public, untrammelled by a Board of Direction, 
in the theatre of the Egyptian Hall. The theatre 
has been entirely redecorated and refitted. Mr. 
Pepper will be associated in the management with 
Mr. T. W. Tobin, the late secretary of the Royal 
Polytechnic. 





The Library of the late M. Feétis, now the property 
of the Belgian Government, cost £6200. The 
systematic catalogue is divided into four classes :— 
1. History; 2. Theory; 8. Practical Music; 4, 
Literature, Science &c. The report of M. Jaevart, 
addressed to the Government on the contents and 
value of the collection, is very interesting. The 
rare editions of costly works complete are more 
numerous than in any other library of Europe. There 
are not fewer than fifty full scores of French operas, 
from the time of Lully to Meyerbeer. It is much to 
be regretted that this unique library did not find its 
way to London, where it is much needed. 





Dr. Latham has lately advanced reasons for 
believing that Shakespeare must have been a- 
quainted with the “ Hecuba” of Euripides. It is 
curious that Charles Fox had the same conviction 








the London stage and giving a course of readings 


galled “A Legend of Spring” which will be pro- 


with regard to another play, the “ Alcestis.” Bogert 
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notes Fox in January, 1803, as ‘‘ wondering whether 
Shakespeare had ever seen a translation of Euripides 
—so like him in many places—particularly in 
Queen Catherine’s taking leave of her servants, 
where he reminds you of Alcestis.” (Sharpe’s 
“Recollections” &c., p. 31). Mr. Dyce, in his 
“ Recollections ” (p. 92}, records the same remark, 
but contemptuously dismisses it in a note as a mere 
fancy. 





The Boston Gazette is responsible for the follow- 
ing :—‘‘ Last summer Nilsson lost some diamonds 
from a rail car window, ~-while travelling from 
Memphis to St. Louis, and offered five hundred 
dollars reward for them. An Irishman named 
Flynn found them in front of his cabin at De Sonto, 
Mo., and sent word to Miss Nilsson at Newport that 
she might have them by sending the reward. She 
wrote, desiring him to keep them till her return to 
St. Louis. On recently arriving there, her agent, 
Mr. Jarrett, caused Flynn to be arrested and dis- 
gorge the jewels without any reward. Flynn sued 
Jarrett for false arrest, but the matter was com- 
promised by the payment of one hundred dollars.” 
We should like to know the Boston Gazette's 
authority for this unlikely story, wherein we do 
not know which incident is most improbable—the 
dropping of diamonds from a railway carriage 
window, the largeness of the reward offered (£100), 
or the action of Mr. Jarrett. 





The Atheneum calls attention to an ancient-moated 
house at Baddesley-Clinton, Knowle, Warwickshire, 
which recent researches in the State-Paper Office are 
said to have proved to have been in the possession of 
the Shakespeare family until the middle of the last 
century, and which bears the initials ‘J. 8.” and 
“W. 8S.” respectively, over two of its windows. It is 
stated to have belonged to an uncle of the poet, and 
bears the name of Shakespeare Hall. It has only one 
entrance, beyond the drawbridge, to the courtyard, 
which surrounds the house and outbuildings ; part of 
it is reputed to have been built in the reign of 
Stephen: there are seventy-four acres of land at- 
tached to it, and the place has, on its own account 
many attractions. Some time since this estate was 
purchased by a Birmingham individual, and now, 
says our contemporary, orders have been given for 
its destruction, with a view to profit by the present 
owner. Lady Chatterton whose name is well and 
popularly known, has conceived the idea of pur- 
chasing the place with a view to its preservation and 
to repair, of which it is sadly in need. Lady 
Chatterton seeks aid in her purpose, and would 
gladly receive subscriptions. It is not needful to do 
more than commend the matter to the attention of 
all lovers of Shakespeare. 





The French National Assembly has accorded the 
subvention to the Grand Opéra, the Théftre Italien, 
the Lyrique, the Opéra Comique, the Odéon, and the 
Thédtre Francais. On Wednesday the question was 
debated. The Government and the Committee pro- 
posed that the total amount of the subvention for 
the present year should be 1,680,000 francs. M. 
Randot, as an amendment, proposed the withholding 
of all subventions to theatres, on account of the pre- 
sent necessities of the State, but subsequently sup- 
ported an amendment brought forward by M. Jaubert, 
& member of the Right, reducing the subsidy by 
500,000 francs. M. Jules Simon advocated the sub- 
vention of theatres on the ground of expediency, 
maintaining that the influence of the French theatre 
affected all Europe. The speech of M. Jules Simon 
was warmly applauded by the Left. M. Beule, the 
reporter of the Committee, defended the subvention 
from the public exchequer in a brilliant speech, 
which elicited prolonged applause from the whole 
Assembly. The members of the Left supported the 
Bill, from a feeling, as they declared, that to refuse 
the subvention would be inflicting another blow upon 
Paris, The Assembly rejected M. Jaubert’s amend- 
ment by 444 against 224 votes. 





The Boston Jubilee promoters, we hear, are 
accumulating effects. A gentleman rejoicing in 


the name and habitation of Mz. Palmer Gallup, | 








Mystic River, Connecticut, writes to Mr. Gilmore 
that he is in possession of a double bass viol, the 
largest instrument of the kind in the world, to 
prove which he states that ‘‘not a set of strings 
could be found upon earth of sufficient size for it,” 
and he was obliged to have them manufactured to 
order in Europe. He desires to exhibit this instru- 
ment at the Jubilee, and to participate in the 
performance. Mr. Gilmore has accepted the offer 
on the paltry proviso that there be found any music 
in the big thing. We should have thought music 
were the last consideration. It is gratifying to find 
that Mr. Gilmore is sanguine about the support of 


the Europeans in the matter of the Jubilee. He 
writes :— 


I met with every success in England, though there 
were, of course, delays attendant upon my exertions. 
While the subject was being talked over by the 
Government, the general sentiment of the people, 
and especially of music people, was that to fully 
express the satisfaction of the nation at the amicable 
settlement of all difficulties between the two countries, 
by the treaty of Washington, the use of one of the 
best bands in the service, should be tendered. 


The growth of this satisfaction and amicability has 
been so largely brought about by the subsequent 
behaviour of America, that we may yet have to send 
out a good many of our best bands (with the corps 
to which they are attached), at all events as far as 
Canada. 





The London Figaro of last week contained a severe 
specimen of techuical criticism apropos of the 
Thanksgiving Music. We are assured that Sir John 
Goss would rise a wiser if not a sadder man, if he 
could only be persuaded to take a course of instruc- 
tion like the understated : 


The Bas Profundis has a submarine voice of 
extraordinary depth and longevity. His double 
diatonic effects are truly appalling. He has received 
a great deal of credit for his slow notes, which are 
given with an untiring allegro, an impetuous 
andante, and want of freedom unexampled, but are 
seldom taken up at maturity. The Organist isa 
musician of great opaqueness. He is a superior 
contrapuntal fugueist, and uses the double diaphragm 
and bass flute with great vivacity. His mixtures 
(known to the Germans as mélanges) have a very 
happy and exhilarating effect, and are generally 
taken before the close of the bar, with the utmost 
uncertainty, appogiatura, and relish. With assist- 
ance such as this, it was to be expected that the 
anthem specially prepared for the occasion would 
produce an effect, as indeed it did. The key chosen 
was D Major; it fitted admirably; the time 4-20; 
the tempo moderato, for fear of tiring the basses, 
who had to lead off in the Dominant, and 
immediately effect a transition from G Major to E 
Flat Minor—a- bold movement, which demands a 
long wind and a word of commendation. How they 
did it we cannot imagine; but, fortunately, the 
second section ending in G Minor, the first bar of 
the third section led back to the tonic, which re- 
freshed the choir exceedingly. After this came a 
grand burst in unison—an excellent point being 
made by a dominant pedal, cut sharp for this 
express purpose. When we have said that the 
whole was concluded with a Tutti on the Coda of 
the sustained seventh harmony, ending with a 
Yallentando phrase which did the organ-boy great 
credit, we have said enough. 





The Tichborne Case has evidently received the 
close attention of our dramatists, who must have 
derived many a hint therefrom in the matter of plot 
and character. This week Mr. Charles Reade gives 
his impressions, couched in his usual lucid and 
direct style, of the identity of the Claimant. 
Pointing out that three separate coincidences fixing 
guilt upon a suspected murderer are sufficient to 
hang him, Mr. Reade goes on to say: “ In the 
Tichborne case the barefaced coincidences, all point- 
ing to the Tichborne claimant as Arthur Orton, 
are not less than seven; and to these you may add 
one of superlative importance, viz., the coincidence 
of character. Character is the key to men’s actions, 
and it is clear that Arthur Orton when quite a youth 
was instinctively inclined towards an imposture of 
the same kind, though not the same degree, that a 
jury has fixed upon the Tichborne claimant. This 
youth, though ‘ Begot by butchers, and by butchers 
bred,’ did yet hold his haughty head high out in 
Brazil, and boasted of some lofty origin ox other. 





If you will only take a sheet of paper and write 
down, in separate paragraphs, all the barefaced 
coincidences, and then add the coincidence of cha- 
racter, and then add to that the circumstance that no 
other Arthur Orton could be found to go into the 
witness box and say, ‘Iam Arthur Orton,’ though 
those four words would have been worth fifty thou- 
sand pounds to the claimant and his bond-holders, 
you will see such an array of heterogeneous proofs, 
all radiating to one centre, as no recorded trial ever 
elicitel before. Now, the naturalists have laid down 
& maxim of reasoning in such cases which every 
lawyer in England would do well to copy into his 
note-book :—‘ The true solution is that which re- 
conciles all the indisputable facts.’ Apply this test 
to the theories that the claimant is Castro, is 
Doolan, is Morgan; those theories all dissolve 
before that immortal piece of wisdom like hail- 
stones before the midsummer sun. In the same 
way—to use a favourite form in Buclid—it can be 
proved that no other person except Arthur Orton is 
the Tichborne claimant.” 


A pamphlet bearing the title “ Pauperism and 
Crime: a True Cause and True Antidote" ought 
to be pretty unmistakeable as to character. Such a 
title, one would say, superscribes a politico-econo- 
mical treatise, backboned by figures and philan- 
thropy. It cannot possibly father a light and 
festive brochure: nor would you expect to find it 
treat, say, of Theatres, or Pills, or Sewing Machines, 
Yet how deceptive are appearances! We open this 
tract on Pauperism and Crime, and we find the 
True Cause of misery in the world is that people * 
have not enough amusement, and that the True 
Antidote to all the misery is to set up the poor old 
Alexandra Tontine again on a new footing, Never 
did so portentous a title conceal so sparkling a 
suggestion. It is like the Gloomy Glen of Gleamless 
Glaciers in the pantomime opening, heralding the 
bright and glowing transformation scene. We turn 
over page after page, and see the Golden Age revive, 
want and destitution disappear, drunkenness vanish, 
strikes no longer vex the earth, murder at a discount, 
and Tichborne bonds paid up—all by the simple 
process of opening the Alexandra Palace. Not only 
happiness awaits us in this life, but (by parity of 
reasoning as under) a great theological load is re- 
moved from our anxieties as to the future—if we 
only consent to open the Alexandra Palace. For 
what says the pamphleteer, Mr. Robert Hill, of the 
consequences of our neglecting to open the Palace? 

“Go to the workhouse, go to the gaol, go to the 

hovels of the most abject misery and learn there 
how it has been in the past! From millions, ever 
increasing, thus ruined for time (for eternity, too, 
must we say?) a cry, oh! what a cry, ascends! 
Their cry has been heard. To do away with great 
resorts, fraught with future misery, a great effort is 
being made.”’ 
This great effort it seems is the launching of a 
tempting prospectus. From this we gather that 
“the capital is to be £400,000 in £5 shares, 
Power, however, is taken to redeem the Debentures 
(£450,000) at par by issue of £1 Preference Shares, 
to be called Alexandra Park Art Union Shares, as 
well as to redeem the original £400,000 capital at 
25 per cent. premium by a further issue of similar 
shares, thus making the whole the absolute property 
of the £1 Art Union Shareholders (to whom special 
privileges of admission will be accorded), and placing 
the Institution on a basis to give vastly increased 
effect to the Act of Parliament encouraging Art 
Unions, powerfully supporting and stimulating 
thereby the Arts and Art Manufactures of the 
country.” We have no doubt these special 
privileges will set all London panting and gasp- 
ing to earn them at once, and that Arts and Art 
Manufactures will shoot up quicker than mush- 
rooms in consequence. Tontine was tempting enough 
in its way, but then Tontine lacked the immortal 
principle of this new scheme. For it becomes a 
moral obligation on everybody to support this. 
You not only bring Arcadia back again—Paradise 
before the Fall, plus Arts and Art-manufactures— 
but you also show your gratitude for the recovery of 
the Prince of Wales. Observe the ethics of it :— 





“The peace and prosperity of the Nation have 
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been trembling in the balance; a cloud too dreadful 
to contemplate has hung over us. Does its merciful 
removal, in answer to the Nation's prayers, not call 
upon us to erect a memorial of our gratitude? As 
such, let us at once raise the fund necessary to open 
the door for full development of this Institution, on 
a basis worthy of the name which it bears,—to 

romote the health, the happiness, and the well- 

eing of the people, by providing for them an 
accessible and attractive resort for innocent, improv- 
ing and healthful recreation, to win them from evil 
to good. It would be no mean evidence that, if we 
can be earnest in our prayers, we can also be sincere 
in our gratitude for mercies.” 


Oh, Gratitude! must the world add this virtue to 
Religion and Duty and Temperance, and talk 
humbug in this name also? 





CARISSIMI'S “JONAH.” 


Dr. Chrysander is doing much good by the re- 
publication of the long-forgotten, or rather unknown, 
works of the great masters, from whom it is now 
proved to demonstration, Handel had very freely 
availed himself. Dr. Chrysander has also reprinted 
in a neat, and at an economical charge, the famous 
treatise on counterpoint by Dr. Kalvisch, or 
Calvisius, a book Handel said was worth its weight 
in gold, and which shows its readers the law—the 
simple law—by which all this great music was 
eonstructed. It is the want of the general know- 
ledge of this law that makes this old oratorio music 
so fresh and so delicious. The oratorio of 1620 is 
like the madrigal of that period—the delight of all; 
the amateur feels there is nothing like it made in 
these days, and the deeply learned scholar knows 
well that it is inimitable, and nothing can be made 
like it. 

‘* Jonah"’ is & model oratorio, and we hope to 
hear Carissimi's other model oratorios. The worthy 
man took up his subject unadorned with the preten- 
tious pietism with which now every Scriptural 
history is embroidered. There is ‘‘no singing mis- 
sionary " in‘ Jonah," and the oratorio is a fair and 
simple narrative—just as given in the pages of 
Holy Writ. The choral work is the very thing for 
our choral societies. The introduction of these old 
and grandly simple works will prove of the greatest 
service to our singing commonwealths, for they can 
be sung: they teach singing; they teach church 
music; they teach the forgotten truths of church 
harmony ; they appeal to the ear, the head, and the 
heart, and there is nothing to beat them. The 
“Storm Chorus” in ‘' Jonah"—the storm of the 
deep, deep sea—is a prodigiously fine movement, 
and choruses like this tanght Handel how to make 
his ‘ Hailstone Chorus,’ and Bach his dramatic 
cries of ‘* Crucify Him,” ‘* Barabbas,” and that shout 
of exultation in the ‘' Magnificat "—*‘ He hath scat- 
tered the proud.” It is earnestly to be hoped that 
the fashion of Carissimi may come up in these times, 
and that short oratorios may come into requisition, 
and in their old Catholic forms and treatment—the 
plain narrative, and little or no commentary. We 
neither want the amatory machinery of the days of 
Racine, nor the Calvinistic commentaries of the 
last century and of the present day. Nor is 
Carissimi to be despised for his song-writing. 
The lament and repentance of Jonah is a marvel- 
lous solo for the period, and for all periods. We 
hope to hear ‘ Jonah" in the Royal Albert Hall 
with the “ sixteen hundred.” It is just the place 
for such music. The Italian school ig good food 
for the voices “ like many waters.” 


MR. GYE'S PROSPECTUS. 


The seriousness—we may add the dramatic effect, 
with which the promise of ' Lohengrin" has been 
this year made in Mr. Gye's prospectus, induces us 
to believe that at last this opera is about to see light 
in England. Hitherto the vague references to 
Wagner have been understood to serve as a mere 
ornament to the prospectus, and to have about as 
much literal meaning as a Spaniard's invitation to 
dinner or a Mussulman’s aspiration that you may 
live a thousand years. But this season the promise 
takes a certain definiteness of assurance, Wagner 





is not merely talked about, but is treated in a 
dramatically descriptive manner, which looks as 
though Mr. Gye meant serious business. The good 
manager gives us the pros and cons of Wagnerism in 
the language of opposing parties, and suggests those 
contrary forces to which an impresario is exposed 
when he thinks of making anew experiment. There 
are the sanguine advisers who are sure that the 
fresh field will reveal a mine of wealth: there are 
the gloomy prophets who prognosticate the most 
fearful results. ‘The English people pine and sigh 
for Wagner” urge the first. ‘* The English people 
won't stand it, sir,” exclaim the second; ‘they'll 
pull up your benches, drive your artists from the 
footlights, and then indict you at the Old Bailey.” 
Thus impelled and threatened at the same time, an 
operatic manager is in the position of a body on 
which attractive and repulsive forces exercise 
an equal influence: he remains stationary. But 
the conversion of Italy to Wagner, as well as 
the fact that Mr. George Wood did succeed in 
bringing out the ‘Flying Dutchman,” and still 
lives to tell the tale, appear to have encouraged Mr. 
Gye; accordingly this season we have a positive 
assurance that ‘' Lohengrin” will be produced. 
Without attempting to predict the fate of this 
work in London, we are glad to record the promise 
and await its fulfilment. A tolerant hearing of the 
work may be assured; and the verdict will at least 
be neither hasty nor biassed. Like “ Der fliegende 
Hollander,” ‘** Lohengrin” is animated with a deep 
underlying moral: it is an opera with a purpose, a 
work in which solemn and mystic things are fore- 
shadowed ; and it will be interesting to note how far 
according to the Future school a lofty intention 
succeeds in finding expression in spectacular form, 
Wagner's operas have in them much in common 
with the sacred drama of old. In the Flying 
Dutchman" the dominant theme is Expiation and 
Redemption through the sanctifying influence of 
human love; in ‘‘ Lohengrin” the dead return to 
earth for the purpose of testing woman’s truth, and 
the very Deity is introduced in allegorical form 
towards the end of the drama. The innovation is 
bold enough—to English intelligences it may be 
found shocking ; but we are content to wait and see 
whether the composer’s design will be carried out in 
its entirety, and with what effect. 

A second novelty is announced in Sig. Carlo 
Gomer’s new opera, ‘‘ Il Guarany,” the production 
of which last year at Milan was described in these 
columns. In Italy this work met with considerable 
success; and when due allowance is made for 
Southern impulsiveness there still remains enough 
to bespeak interest for the work and to ensure an 
attentive hearing. Whether ‘t Il Guarany”’ will 
evoke anything like the enthusiasm of what Mr, 
Gye terms ‘the critical audience of the Scala,” is 
still problematical. The third novelty, Prince 
Poniatowski’s ‘‘ Gelmina” has the advantage, they 
say, of a good libretto—a mercy, as Italian libretti 
go—and will further have the advantage of Mdme. 
Patti's bright presence in the principal part. Thus 
the Prince will have no cause to complain of mis- 
carriage of justice.» Whatever be his merits, they 
will receive the best exposition possible. 

These three works constitute the absolute novelties. 
Besides these, we are once more promised Auber's 
‘Crown Diamonds,” which is also to be done at 
Drury Lane; and ‘Le Astuzie Femminili,” of 
Cimarosa will be repeated from last year, and also 
Gounod's ‘‘ Romeo e Giulietta,” with Sig. Nicolini 
in Mario’s part. The ‘ Prophete,” ‘* Fidelio,” Le 
Nozze,’ ** Le Domino Noir,” and “ Hamlet” are 
down on a list including most of the popular 
favourites. Of ‘La Juive"” and “ La Donna del 
Lago" there is no mention. 

The artists muster well: the roll contains thirty- 
five names, many of which are new toLondon. For 
Wagner it was fitting that German exponents be 
chosen; thus we have Mdlle. Brandt, Mdlle. Zim- 
mermann and Herr Koehler, honoured names in 
the German and Austrian Empires. Other an- 
nouncements leave everything to the imagination. 
Mdme. Albani, from Florence; Mdme. Saar, from 
Milan ; Signor Cwsari, from Milan; Signor Dodoni, 


from St, Petersburg; and Herr Verenrath, from 
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Copenhagen ; are open to speculative anticipation 
and appeal to a clear stage and no favour. The 
stars return with undimmed lustre; Mdme, Patti 
makes her eleventh annual bow, Mdme. Lucca yjl] 
fill the chief soprano réle of “Il Guarany,” ang 
make the most charming Cherubino on the stage; 
Mdme. Sessi comes back for ‘‘ Hamlet” and « J) 
Flauto.”” In Mdme. Demeric-Lablache a thorough 
artist renews pleasant relations with the public, 
while Mdme. Carvalho, Mdme. Sinico, and Malle, 
Scalchi still officer the rank and file of lady forces, 
Mdme. Parepa’s name is absent. The tenors in. 
clude Sig. Nicolini, an acquisition of increasing 
value; and Sigg. Naudin and Bettini head the list, 
The basses are strong: Faure, Graziani, Cotogni, 
Tagliafico, and Ciampi are so well known that their 
names speak for them. The conductors are Sigg. 
Vianesi and Bevignani; Mr. Carrodus is chef 
dattaque, and the veteran stage manager is Mr, 
Augustus Harris. 





HANDEL'S * SOLOMON.” 

 Solomon”’— an oratorio wonderfully discrip- 
tive and of amazing force and brilliancy—may be 
termed Handel’s unlucky. musical drama, It ig 
not known who wrote the libretto, certainly not 
the Rev. Dr. Morell, and in all probability not 
Mr. Newburgh Hamilton, to whom Handel left a 
legacy of one hundred pounds “‘ for assisting me in 
adjusting words in some of my compositions.” 
“Solomon” is nevertheless one of Handel’s most 
noble works, and notwithstanding the odd cha- 
racter of the drama possesses its own peculiar 
grandeur and gloss. The situations of the opera, 
if it deserves the name, are unexceptionable, 
Nothing can be more superb in idea than a 
representation of the dedication of the Temple, 
the nuptials of the great sovereign ruling over 
Palestine, the scene narrating the death of one 
child and the quarrel of the two mothers over the 
living one, the visit of the Queen of Sheba; these are 
each admirably adapted for musical portraiture, 
and the libretto might have been constructed 
in a manner surpassing all the other Biblical 
histories touched upon by the great master. The 
story however comes out in a bald and naked way, 
and from the circumstance that this great work 
was only performed twice in 1749, the year after 
it was composed, and permitted to sleep for ten 
years, is plain proof that the publie of that day 
looked upon it rather unkindly, Handel altered 
and added to it in 1759, when it was twice given just 
previous to his death. ‘The oratorio was revived 
in 1762, twosongs abstracted, and the arias Spera 
si” from “‘ Admetus,” and “ O placideil mare" from 
“ Siroé” inserted in their places. At the great 
festival in Westminster Abbey, 1784, nothing was 
presented from ‘ Soloman,” and indeed this far- 
famed meeting did little for Handel's unknown 
works. There was one chorus from ‘ Esther"— 
“ Jehovah crowned;” one from ‘ Saul’’—!* Gird 
on thy sword; one from ‘“ Judas Maccabaeus"— 
“Fallen is the foe’”—and these were all of the 
‘« Selecticns”’ with the exception of the three from 
the ‘Israel in Egypt”—the ‘ Hailstone,” the 
‘* Horse and his rider,” and ‘ He smote all the 
first-born in Egypt.’’ The oratorio of the 
“t Messiah,” the Coronation and Funeral anthems, 
and one of the Chandos were the foremost attrac- 
tions in the choral department. It is difficult 
to imagine how such men as Drs. Boyce and 
Arnold and so shrewd a conductor as Mr. Bates 
could have overlooked such magnificent choral 
exhibitions as ‘‘ Your harps and cymbals,” “ From 
the censer,”’ ‘* Swell the full chorus,” and “ Praise 
the Lord.” And why such lovely and delicate 
movements as ‘‘ Music spread thy voice.” “Thus 
rolling surges rise,” ‘May no rash intruder,” 
failed to affect the popular ear, is in this day 
perfectly incomprehensible. The first set are 
enormous in power even for the giant Handel; 
and the second, are so elegant, suave, and pretty 
—so unusually condescending and grateful, that 
auditors, unversed in Handel's truth, keem 
perception, and marvellous versatility, might 
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reasonably doubt their parentage. But with the 
exception of a slight remembrance of the Abb 
Steffani in the chorus ‘‘ Music spread thy voice, ’ 
Handel comes out in ;,‘‘ Solomon” thoroughly him- 
self, and it is believed this portion of tho 
work is chiefly original. The idea of enter- 
taining the Queen of Sheba with a musica} 
description of the passions—a weak parody of the 
« Alexander's Feast” —was no felicitous thought on 
the part of the poet, but the composer marches 
out in his most splendid manner. The ‘t Shake 
tho dome” rivals his stirring overture in celebra- 
tion of the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle which gave 
this country for so many years the inheritance of 
the Hanoverian Crown. The chorus was written 
before the overture, but the writing of the 
overture suggested advance in the chorus, and 
Handel subsequently re-wrote the latter and gave 
it the almost stunning effect of the “ Fireworks " 
music. This spectacle symphony drew together 
some twelve thousand auditors, yielding a pecu- 
niary result of five thousand seven hundred 
pounds, although another account puts the receipts 
at fifteen hundred pounds. If only the smaller 
sum it was a great boon to the composer, and he 
may be forgiven attempting to revive the interest 
and attractions of that fortunate day. Nothing 
Handel ever penned brought him at one time 
and on one day so much return as the music of 
the “ Fireworks;” he had an orchestra of a 
hundred instrumentalists, and a battalion of 
oboes, bassoons, horns, drums, side-kettles and 
otherwise. And yet who knows in this day any- 
thing of the “ Fireworks ”’ music ? and of those who 
do know, who takes the slightest interest in it? 
Beethoven in his Battle Sinfonia was careful to 
weave in some of his best and brightest con- 
ceptions; Handel, more experienced and more 
cautious, declined throwing his jewels away, and 
wrote up to the needs of the occasion and the 
wants and wishes of his generous public. 

The oratorio of ‘* Solomon”? took Handel about 
a month to complete—commencing the 11th of 
July and ending the 9th of August. To his 
signature and dates at the close of the score he 
adds his age—*‘ ptatis, sixty-three.” Whether he 
then contemplated retiring from oratorio compoii- 
tion we know not; at all events he soon fell into 
his accustomed habits and wrote the ‘‘ Theodora,’, 
the “ Jephtha,” the “ Triwmph of Time and Truth,” 
and nothing but the persistent attack of the 
disease which took from him the use of hia eyes 
shut him up. In the “Susanna” (composed in 
the same yoar as the “ Solomon,”) he had broken 
out most brilliantly, and his aria in this oratorio 
“Ask if yon damask rose,” at once touched the 
popular ear, and with any ordinary commercial 
solicitude would have made the composer's 
fortune. To judge from the original score of the 
“Solomon” Handel stood in need of some re- 
plenishing with regard to his exchequer, for the 
score is the oddest looking thing imaginablg. 
Musical papers of all sizes and of all varieties of 
colour, from the smallest oblong to the largest 
folio—blue, white, and yellow. His audiences at 
this time were by no means numerong, and this 
he resented by raising his prices. His highest 
admission—eight shillings he turned into half a 
guinea, and wrote two oratorios instead of one. 
What a contrast between the indomitable and 
fearless energy of the old musical Lutheran in 
England and the silence and repose of the old 
preaching Cuntor, Bach, at Leipsic, who two short 
years afterwards was borne to his long, last resting 
place! Bach died in 1750, Handel kept on to 
Within a week of his death, dying in 1759. 
Although it is generally believed that Handel 
was quite blind in the last six or seven years of 
his life, there is good evidence to the contrary, 
for there is a correction by his own hand as late 
a8 1756, if not indeed of 1758; and it mnst be 
said of him that he was a strong, hale, hearty, 
industrious, and hard-working man until within a 
fow days of his decease. 

To the late Mr. Surman and bis coadjutors 
must be given the credit of reproducing “ Solomon” 











in all its integrity—now about thirty-five years 
ago. For many years, at the Concerts of Ancient 
Music, particular choruses and songs in tho 
oratorio were established favourites. George the 
Third was especially fond of the two colossal 
choruses, ‘‘ Your harps and cymbals,” and ‘‘ From 
the censer.’ With regard to the latter, the 
subject of the loyal fugue, ‘‘ Live for ever,” 
Handel took from the exercise composed by Dr. 
Croft for his doctorate at Oxford, but the Doctor 
was dead, the exercise forgotten, and what was 


| wrong in the theme Handel put right and used 


with a power incomprehensible to the late 
organist and composer to His Majesty’s Chapele 
Royal. The Hymeneal Serenade, or Night- 
ingale chorus, ‘May no rash intruder,” was 
long a standing favourite with the noble 
directors ; and so also the two charming bits 
—"‘Thus rolling surges,” and ‘ Music, spread 
thy voice.” Mr. Vaughan sang the famed song, 
“Golden columns,” for nearly a quarter of 
a century; Mr. Braham declaimed ‘See the tall 
palm ;”” Miss Stephens the two airs, “ What tho’ I 
trace,” and “ With thee th’ unsheltered ;’’ and Mrs. 
Billington and Mrs. Salmon shared with her the 
honour of keeping up the solo attractions of this 
great oratorio. Even the two magnificent efforts, 
“Draw the tear,” and “Praise the Lord,” were 
occasionally heard at these aristocratic reunions. 
The finale— The name of the wicked,” is not by 
Handel—but is an excerpt from an old opera by 
Porta, and the choice was most unhappy, for it is 
altogether a miserable affair. 

‘* Solomon” has been revived this season by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, and with an additional 
instrumentation by Sir Michael Costa. It was 
performed on Friday eyening, the 18th of March 
inst., and given with great power and splendour 
of effect. The hall was crowded, and the audi- 
ence evidently struck and much affected by the 
beauty and grandeur of the music. Within the 
circle of one short month there will have been 
given in this metropolis the ‘‘ Israel,” “ Messiah,” 
and ‘‘ Solomon” of Handel: the two ‘ Passiones”’ 
by Sebastian Bach—oue in its proper place and 
proper way—in Westminster Abbey and with the 
congregational choral—the ‘* Jonah " of Carissimi, 
and the “ Last Things” of Spohr. We must note 
also the “ Creation” of Haydn which has been 
recently presented on several occasions. New 
choral societies are arising on all sides, and not 
to be able to ging in part-musgic is becoming a 
sign of a neglected education. Now is the 
opportunity for the true oratorio composer, and 
the ears of the public being so saturated with the 
finest specimens of this class of composition, he 
would have every chance of welcome provided he 
walked in the old paths and minded the wisdom 
of the days of old. The oratorio of the Jast 
century will in all probability make a great 
change in the music of the present day. There 
will be a return to the old school, the only school 
with any power or stay. It wonld be absurd to 
imagine there can be no gain—no result—from 
such persistent presentations, and in so grand a 
form and style, of music little short of miraculous 
in its intensity of inspiration. London is, daily 
we may say, hearing that which waa denied to 
Handel—the pompous celebration of his descriptive 
choral music in all its full might and lustre. Every 
musician professes to be astonished‘and delighted, 
This cannot surely all end in talk and general 
terms of exaggerated commendation? Something 
must come of it. 





HONOURS FOR MUSICIANS. 
To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sin,—Permit me as one of the readers of your 
journal to express my entire satisfaction with an 
article on thie subject in your number of the 8th 
inst., which I was bold enough to fancy would ere 
this haye led to a more public recognition of Mr. 
Brinley Richards’ usefulness as a member of the 
community, JT am neither p poet por musician 
and will not presume to offer a opinion 





upon Mr. Richards’ composition of ‘ God bless the 
Prince of Wales" which has been long accepted 
as a second national anthem, and played and 
sung generally throughout the empire. I will 
not even say that its popularity deserved special 
recognition until the happy news arrived from 
Sandringham, when it formed the medium of ex- 
pressing an unprecedented outburst of that loyalty 
which until the Prince's illness lay dormant 
in the hearts of Englishmen.” And this loyalty 
found eloquent expression in the emotions of 
thousands who, at theatres and other gatherings, 
were stirred by the strains of that hymn. There 
can be very little doubt the enthusiasm thus gen- 
erated contributed much to the comfort and 
satisfaction of the Royal Family, and drew from 
Her Majesty that memorable letter of thanks. For 
such a service rendered, if for no other reason, I 
think Mr. Richards quite deserves the recognition to 
which you allude, which would cost the country 
nothing, the proper authorities only a stroke of the 
pen, and afford much public satisfaction. 

Mr. Richards may be content with the knowledge 
of his popularity and usefulness, but his country- 
men of the Principality would doubtless be delighted 
at the conference of an additional distinction.—I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant. J. 


Heston, Middlesex, March, 1872. 





PROFESSIONAL SHORTCOMINGS.— XVII, 
(Continued.) 





To the Editor of The Orchestra, 

Srn,—The reason why the voice appears thrown 
more forward is because the larynx in its ascent 
causes the cartilages to which the chords are at- 
tached to rotate on an eccentric centre, so that any 
increased tension must alter the plane of the fis, 
sure and make it more diagonal; hence the point 
of impact is thrown more forward, It will be 
seen that the roof of the mouth forms an aro, 
so that the reinforcement would tend to accu- 
mulate to a central point. Following up with 
the point of the finger in the aforementioned 


indentation and singing upwards from G =: it 


will be felt that the indentation—the width of the 
interval between the cricoid and thyroid cartilages— 
becomes perceptibly diminished, that is physical 
proof of the increased diagonal nature of the plang, 
I cannot help but pause here to quote a passage 
from the work of Mr. Lee; he writes, pp. 72-78, The 
larynx, which should move upwards and downwards, 
according to nature, for the production of scales, ig 
kept rigid and fixed, or as much go as possible; and 
that which should be the result of the shortening 
or lengthening of a pipe without effort, is effected by 
the undue and unnatural stretching of ligaments 
meant altogether to fulfil another purpose.” (Italiog 
mine.) Now does not this show how imagination 
will lead a man to force a theory and twist a fact 
to prove it ? It is equal to my saying that the 
flexor muscles of the arm can be contracted without 
any perceptible movement of the fore-arm in itg 
relationship to the shoulder and trunk. The fact of 
the case is this, that the ascent of the larynx and 
the increased lateral tension of chords are identical, 
the one is the outer manifestation of the unconscioyg 
physical change within; and it is impossible for ang 
one under any circumstances whateyer to gause 
greater lateral tension of chords save and except by 
allowing the larynx to ascend in response to an act 
of the will, 

To proceed : it is seen in the second diagram the 
point A will be above @ solid base, go there is na 
condensed air immediately below it wherein 
reverberation can take place; this is similar to our 
dancing people before alluded to dancing upon @ 
solid floor, Then the chief reinforcement of thig 
second register is derived from the air confined by 
the are of the mouth, I haye shown that the more 
abdominal breathing in the male somewhat over: 
balances this. I need not further prove this point, 
only mentioning that that is the reason 
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term is pleased to be applied to it; I don’t “ carp at 
words,’ only such as show conclusively the utter 
incapacity of instructors to understand even the 
baldest facts of physiology. To men inclined to 
carp at me I may quote Professor Huxley on the 
Investigation of Nature: ‘ Before you can possibly be 
safe in dealing with nature, you must get two or 
three kinds of cross proofs, so as to make sure not 
only that your hypothesis fits that particular set of 
facts, but that it is not contradicted by some other 
set of facts, which is just as clear and certain.” 
There is this to be observed, every note ascending 
in pitch will be the product of a greater diagonal 
position of the opposing forces, so that in result 
the point of impact A will devolve on the are, for 
each note more and more forward; then continuing 
such action, there would be a position which would 
throw out the sound, without any rebound, this 
latter is the mode by which a shout or ‘* bellow” is 
produced, and the sound igs unmusical and false in 
art. (The high Gin the “ Ehi di casa,” would be 
rightly produced thus, as representing the shout of 
a drunken man.) Then here is a simple law estab- 
lished by nature for our guidance: carry up the 
forward position of tone until the reinforcement 
ceases, and that will give the highest limit of this 
middle register for any given voice. 

Next for the faults found here. Sig. Garcia 
writes of the female voice in this part, « The quality 
of the tone is often infantile; at other times it is 
veiled.” And of the male, ‘‘ The notes F, F sharp, 
G, &c. of the basses and of the tenors, offer a 
phenomenon worthy of attention. Unless care be 
taken, it becomes very difficult to produce them of a 
clear quality.” In short he points out that the 
sound of these notes is “ fluffy,” smothered, or 
deadened. I instance the voice of Mdlle. Tietjens 
especially to show this: it will be observed that in 
her, in this middle part—say from G to D—the voice 
does not always speak readily; it seems somewhat 
*‘ veiled,” and wants a percussion action. It is, as 
Garcia would call it, of a “‘ sombre” quality. 

But I can bring physical as well as oral evi- 
dence to support this view of the difference 
between the lower and central notes. At the 
righthand point of the arc there is situated the 
uvula, behind this there is another are which is 
bounded on one side by the ‘spongy bone.” 
This spongy bone is nature's respirator and filters 
the air inspired through the nose. Now we 
know that for sound to be pure its column should 
be undivided. (I started on the assumption that 
the plane X was in its normal state horizontal, 
although in point of fact it is slightly diagonal; it 
seems to me to be shown in a clearer mode con- 
sidered so.) Then as we have two arcs we see that 
a very slight variation in the plane of X would cause 
a very great difference in result, for on one side the 
chief reinforcement would be in the mouth, on the 
other in the pharynx. Now for the uvula and its 
use. It is well known that medical men have never 
been able to assign a use for this, and some time 
since the pertinent question was asked in the Lancet 
by a medical man “ of what use is the uvula?” In 
answer to that query, I suggested in that paper, ‘the 
object of the uvula is to retain and concentrate the 
sonorous column of air in the cavern of resonance 
made by the mouth.” (Did it ever occur to 
any one what a perfect segment of a circle the 
arch of the mouth of all good tonalists forms ?) 
Some people have flat palates, and can never get 
sufficient volume to be superiorly beautiful in 
tone. ‘To economise sound-waves, in short, 
speech, of course, being, or rather should be, as sing- 


ing is, the moulding of a quality created elsewhere 


into words.” And in support of this hypothesis I 
stated that amongst my pupils for voice production, 


tangent to the circle, thus splitting the tone.into two 
columns and creating of necessity a twang instead 
of atrue musical hue; and this is always to be found 
I should think, in those who have had the uvula 
removed. But mere: in the case of congenital de- 
formity before mentioned, the uvula was absent, and 
the soft palate fell ; I could get no difference of hue 
at all throughout the whole compass of from C to C, 
the voice was in point of fact similar in production to 
what would occur from the detached larynx. The 
uvula continues the are and overlaps, forming a) 
point of impact on the arc; the reason why the 
voice does not sound so much in the mouth for the | 
lower tones is solely because sound is generated and | 
reinforced around the sound-generator; but as 
attitude is required so specific direction in the 
column of sound takes place in greater degree. See | 
proposition XVI. Euclid. Then I have to show, so 





far as this register is concerned—say - = —— the 


reason of error and the mode of re-adjustment. And 
this too will show the cause of all uneven sounds in 
the voice, whether they occur on border notes or in- 
side notes, and may possibly explode the idiotic use 
of the word “‘ break” as applied to the voice; and 
also suggest to all who are not would-be improvers 
on Nature’s law, to all humble ones, the acceptance 
of the word ‘‘ Joint ” as being more suitable, and as 
having the advantage of being already employed to 
express and identify a unity conjoined in a differ- 
ence, when so ordained by Nature.—I am, Sir, truly 
yours, Cuartes Lunn. 

Edgbaston, March 20th, 1872. 

P.S.—Sir John Hawkins, in his ‘‘ History of Music” 
chap. 145, (page 689 in Novello’s reprint), speaking 
of the times of the Commonwealth and the Restora- 
tion of Charles II., says that cathedrals bad been the 
only music schools, and that the revenues being se- 
questrated, and music called superstitious, ‘‘ parents 
were deprived of the means and motives to qualify 
their children for choral duty, so that boys were 
wanting to perform those parts of the service which 
required treble voices. Nay, to such straits were 
they driven, that for a twelvemonth after the Res- 
toration the clergy were forced to supply the want 
of boys by cornets, and men who had feigned 
voices.” 





PROFESSOR ELLA ON MUSICAL 
EDUCATION. 





The preliminary discourse read last week at the 
London Institution by the Rev. A. Matthey, on behalf 
of Mr. Ella, who, we regret to say, is unable to con- 
tinue the series, contained some stringent remarks 
on the cost and superficial system of modern instruc- 
tion. The personal sketch of his own life is as fol- 
lows:—The experience of my professional life extends 
to halfa century, Twenty-seven years of that time 
have been passed in the orchestra of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre; also many years in those of the Philhar- 
monic, the Sacred Harmonic, the defunct Concerts 
of Ancient Music, the Societa Armonica, and all the 
great festivals in London and the provinces, since 
the year 1822. Iam also one of the oldest students 
and sub-professors of the Royal Academy of Music, 
where I completed a course of studies in harmony 
under Attwood. But what has most contributed to 
the knowledge I possess, and saved me from that 
prevalent, perilous malady, Prejudice and Patriotism 
|in Art, is the beneficial influence of study and 
travel on the continent, and personal friendship of 
the most illustrious musicians of France, Italy, and 
Germany. 

Within my recollection in England there have 
sprung up, periodically, various methods of popular 
musical instruction in London: the Logierian, 





I had had two, one male one female, who had previ- 
ously had the uvula removed; the voice of each one 
of these possessed a nasal twang, which a most 
careful study of the voice made to impinge at the 
most obtuse angle failed to remove.” There was no 


printed response to this, but I was led to believe 


that the view enunciated was considered a favour- 
able solution to the matter by many medical men. 


Mainger, and Wilhelm class teaching. As I have 
| no knowledge of the practical results of these 
systems, I can only repeat what I have heard from 
trustworthy authority. 

The late Madame Dulcken, pianist to the Queen 
and Duchess of Kent, a lady of superior mental and 
artistic acquirements, more than once assured me 
that she never had a pupil instructed by the 


I may go further now: it will be’ seen, that a line | Logierian method that was not well grounded in the 


drawn at right angles to the chords, would strike at a/ elements of music. Now out of some thirty yooal 
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candidates to join my Societa Lirica, both artists ang 
amateurs, not one of them had a very clear notion 
of the precise nature of intervals, and the technica] 
terms of notes—diatonic, chromatic, and enhar. 
monic! 

Many of my auditors, perhaps, are not aware that 
every amateur pianist, in olden time, had to do. 
cipher figured bass notes. This mechanical art, 
now obsolete, is superseded by a study which 
involves other considerations than merely piling 
note above note according to figures—viz., Practical 
harmony. Still, this art of thorough-bass made good 
accompanists, as I know from early experience of 
lady amateurs of a certain age. This fact every 
teacher can verify, that errors in reading music 
among amateurs are chiefly in the harmony and 
not in the melody. Whether singing or playing be 
the goal of a person’s ambition, no method of 
education can be sound that does not inculcate 
the elements of practical harmony. 








CRYSTAL PALACE. 





Good Friday at the Crystal Palace is tho 
occasion of what is in many respects a peculiar 
gathering; it is not exactly.a scene of free and 
thorough gaiety, as on Easter Monday or Boxing 
Day, but partly a popular holiday, partly a 
religious meeting. This latter character is es- 
pecially manifest when the vast assembly (which 
equals the population of many large towns) rises 
with one accord and with uncovered heads to join 
in singing the Evening Hymn, which on these 
occasions is always an impressive and valued 
feature. For the concert on Friday next, a long 
array of artists, headed by Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Madame Rudersdorff, and Mr. Sims 
Reeves are engaged to sing, while the Company's 
Band, the Crystal Palace Choir, the Band of the 
Coldstream Guards, and the mighty Handel Organ, 
under the hands of Mr. Coward, will sustain the 
great concert, which will be, as usual, conducted 
by Mr. Manns. Owing to the extreme mildness 
of the present season, the Grounds (early as is the 
period on which Easter falls this year), are already 
clothed with vernal green. Trees and flowering 
shrubs are budding, and spring flowers begin to 
peep from every nook and cranny. 

For Easter a beautiful novelty is being prepared. 
Mr. E, L. Blanchard has been commissioned to 
write an original Poetical Allegory or Masque 
which will be mounted on the great stage with 
exceeding beauty of scenery and accompaniments, 
and will be produced for the first time on Easter 
Monday. It is entitled, ‘‘ A Legend of the Spring ; 
or, the Victory of the Sunbeam,” and will be full of 
the deliciousness of flowers. . We are to witness 
the banishment of King Winter by a fair Sun- 
beam, at whose bidding flowers are to spring 
forth from mossy banks. In the Ballet which 
follows, and which is to be arranged by Mr. 
Cormack, of the Royal Italian Opera, the flowers 
will be personated in a manner as attractive as it 
will be novel. Village sports and pastime of the 
olden time, reproduced with absolute accuracy 
from Strutt, will follow, with grotesque dances by 
antiquated Masks and Mummers. This will be 
followed by the victurious burst of sunshine, when 
gushing torrents and flowing rills of real water 
will be produced, and the whole will close with a 
grand floral Rose Ballet. This will be the first 
time a purely original dramatic work has been 
produced at the Crystal Palace. 

The Aquarium continues to be as great an 
attraction as ever. Public curiosity is contiou- 
ally on the alert, as every week fresh arrivals of 
rare creatures are reported. A few days ago & 
wondrous ten armed cuttle was to be seen; now 
we have for the first time in any aquarium, somé 
curiously beautiful green star fishes, some little 
comical creatures called lump suckers, and real 
corals from the shores of the Mediterranean. 

Special arrangements have been made to run 
trains as often as required to the Palace, access 
to which is rendered easy by the number of routes 
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The average number of visitors on Good Friday 
during the last ten years has been 46,057, and 
should the fine weather continue, there is little 
doubt that the number this year will be greatly 
in excess. 








COPYRIGHT PROTECTION. 





On Tuesday afternoon a meeting of publishers 
and others was held at the Society of Arts, 
Adelphi, for the purpose of forming a Copyright 
Protection Association. Dr. W. Smith presided, 
and among those present were Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, Mr. T. Longman, Messrs. Murray, W. 
Smith, Routledge, Petter, Spalding, Daldy, Leary, 
and others. The Chairman said they had not met 
to enter into a discussion upon any subjects 
affecting copyright property, either in this country, 
America, or the Colonies, but to form an Associa- 
tion to look after the interests of copyright 
property. They had held one or two meetings on 
the subject, and had drawn up some rules and 
regulations, which would be submitted to the 
meeting. All property needed looking after, and 
especially property which was subject to be very 
much affected by legislation. He then referred 
toan Act which enabled American firms to re-print 
all English books imported into Canada upon 
payment of 20 per cent. duty, which was after- 
wards reduced to 124 per cent., but this duty had 
never found its way into the pockets of any one 
who was entitled to it. Sir Charles Trevelyan 
moved the first resolution, which was to the effect 
that it was expedient to form an association for 
the protection of copyright property. He thought 
an association of the kind was absolutely necessary, 
for the highest interests of the human race were 
bound up with this description of property, educa 
tional, religious, literary, scientific and artistic, 
had indissoluble connection with it. Mr. J 
Murray seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. Mr. Longman moved, and Mr. 
Charles Reade seconded, That the name of the 
society be ‘The Copyright Association,’’ the 
subscription to be one guinea annually, and the 
object of the association being to watch over the 
general imterests of owners of copyright property, 
and to obtain early information of all measures 
affecting copyright property, and, as opportunity 
offers, to suggest and promote improvements in 
existing copyright laws. Mr. Thomas Longman 
was appointed hon. treasurer, and Mr. Daldy hon. 
secretary. A committee was then appointed, 
consisting of Sir Charles Trevelyan, Dr. W. 
Smith, Mr. Arthur Helps, Mr. Robert Browning, 
and several others, and after the transaction of 
the rest of the routine business a cordial vote of 
thanks to the chairman brought the proceedings 
to a termination. : 








FRANCE. 





Panis, March 19th. 

“ Paris chez lui,” three-act comedy by M. Edmund 
Gondinet, is a sketch of the last days of the Empire 
—a mere farce, however, with scarcely any plot, and 
full of the traditional old jokes againt the Germans. 
It has nothing to recall the author of “ Christiane.” 
Germany is not the onJy nation selected for that 
cheap ridicule which is so often found in company 
with ignorance, and which has helped to bring 
France to her present dismal pass. England, 
Holland, Spain, and Turkey also furnish exag- 
gerated types ; and a fierce Philistinism dominates 
the piece throughout. On the first night an old 
soldier covered with medals occupied a front seat in 
the stalls, and vigorously applauded every point, 
This was an old war-comrade of the author, 
who had served in the National Guard. In 
the middle of January the disastrous battle of 
Buzenval was fought, and, when the sortie was 
made, Gondinet’s regiment was called to the front. 
After a long march the playwright, unaccustomed to 
the fatigues of a campaign, was completely exhausted, 
and jokingly told his neighbour in the ranks, a 
Veteran linesman, that if he would carry his knap- 


sack he should have a stall for the first performance 
of all his new pieces. The old trooper relieved him 
of his load, and in return was treated to the best 
seat in the theatre which was reserved for him at 
the first performance both of ‘ Christiane,” and of 
‘© Paris chez lui.” 

At the Ambigu, which is open for pieces not on the 
list of the Society of Authors, a ridiculous melodrama 
has been produced called ‘‘ Le Drame de Gondo.” 
The style in which this is mounted recalls the rare 
old times of the ‘‘ Adelphi Guests,” before Chatterton 
and Halliday made a clean sweep of those marvellous 
supers. Much amusement was created by a scene 
representing a féte in Venice, the management 
having, with its proverbial economy, provided such 
ridiculous scenery and properties that the merri- 
ment of the spectators knew no bounds, and even 
the excitement of the final duel, where an invisible 
spectre serves as second to one of the combatants, 
failed to rivet the attention of the audience, who 
seemed determined to laugh where the evident 
intention of the author was to make them shed 
tears. 

A curious lawsuit which involves a family history, 
has been brought by an ungrateful tenor against his 
benefactor. Twenty-five years ago an Italian lad, 
named Armandi, who was destitute and friendless in 
Paris, attracted the notice, under circumstances which 
are not explained, of a respectable physician, Dr. 
Godard, who provided for his wants, placed him asa 
clerk in a merchant’s house, and frequently received 
him at home. One evening young Armandi, being 
asked to sing an Italian air, showed such a fine voice 
that a connoisseur present said it was a fortune. 
Thereupon Dr. Godard sent him to the Conservatoire, 
where he soon became a distinguished pupil. Proud 
of his success, he took him into his house on the 
same footing as his own son and daughter, and both 
those children dying prematurely, Dr. and Madame 
Godard adopted Armandi. The youth fell in love 


‘| with a fellow-pupil of the Conservatoire, a German 


Jewess, to whom with the consent of Dr. and 
Madame Godard, he was married, on the condition, 
which was aceepted, that the bride should become a 
Roman Catholic. The eldest child of this marriage 
was a girl, named Elisa, who, at the age of ten 
months, was placed under the charge of her adoptive 
grand parents, who commenced their affection upon 
her, With them she lived up to the age of 18, and 
knew of no other home than their house. Mean- 
while M. Armandi had pursued a very successful 
career as a singer. He for a long while held a 
good position in Paris, and made successful tours 
to Marseilles, Naples, and St. Petersburg. Ho 
had a country house horses aud carriages, and 
lived at one time quite as a grand seigneur. But 
of late years, whether owing to extravagance, failing 
powers or public caprice, he had been less prosperous. 
He gradually reduced his way of living, gave up his 
suburban villa, and sold his equipages and stud. 


| Then, he asked for loang from Dr. Godard, which at 


first were readily granted, but the applications 
becoming frequent and heavy, were at lust refused. 
Then, and then only, M. Armandi bethought him of 
his parental authority over the daughter whom he 
had left with Dr. Godard from her cradle up tothe age 
of blooming eighteen. He said that he wanted to 
make his daughter an actress, and to take her with 
him on a tonr through Germany. The moment 
the writ in the action was served, Mdlle. Armandi 
absconded, and wrote to her father that she was 
determined not to bean actress, and would not of 
her own free will leave the kind friends who 
had brought her up, and still wished to do every- 
thing they could for her. In this state of things, the 
Tribunal of First Instance has construed the law in 
a way conformable to equity, justice, and humanity, 
While admitting the prima facie right of the father 
to the custody of his child under age, the Court 
holds this power not to be so absolute as that it may 
not under peculiar circumstances be made to bend 
in the interest of the child itself. In the prosent 
case, the Court thinks it would be a grievous injury 
to Mdlle. Armandi to take her away from the happy 
home in which she has lived all her life with the 
consent of her parents, and for their ease and 





benefit. The minor is old enough to exercise a 


ee 


judgment for herself as to whether the profession of 
an actress would suit her, and her repugnance to be 
forced upon the stage by parents who have hitherto 
given themselves no trouble about her is quite 
justifiable, The suit of the adopted son, challenging 
the right of his foster parents to continue to adopt 
his daughter, is therefore dismissed with costs. 

The morale of the French drama has not improved 
since the downfall of Casar Augustus. From the 
Francais downwards license prevails to its fullest 
extent. Under the Empire, with its police for 
censors of morals, language and costume were often 
free enough, but we have never seen them so 
licentious as under this regenerated Republic. It is 
impossible to go into faithful detail in so delicate a 
subject, or to reproduce the passages and scenes 
we might select for illustration. One can only 
say that the broadest doubles entendres are 80 
slightly gazés as to be clear to the dullest 
capacity; that immorality not only slips into 
obscenity, but into very vulgar and demonstra- 
tive obscenity; and that gross ideas are pointed 
By corresponding gesture. Nor need any one 
go farther east than the Variétés on the Boulevard 
Montmartre, if they care to prove my words. 
They givea piece there— La Revue en Ville"— 
and such a vicious prostitution of a certain talent 
as is presented by Mdme. Silly has seldom been 
seen. Nothing can easily be worse, although 
Chaumont, in the ‘* Madame attend Monsieur” at 
the same theatre, runs her sister-actress hard. The 
acting is excellent in both cases; but the cleverest 
acting cannot make such coarse suggestions endur- 
able by people of ordinary refinement. It is 
matter of notoriety that the Variétés prides itself on 
its actresses—that shape takes precedence of talent 
among the fair subordinates ; and the directors do all 
they can to parade the forms they have been fortu- 
nate enough to hire. Farther to the east, at the 
Menus-Plaisirs, on the Boulevard de Strasbourg, the 
costume is still more scanty; the ladies for 
the most part wear curt close tunics and the 
lightest of flesh-coloured tights. It is there the 
famous Theresa in ‘La Reine Carotte’” warbles 
melodies appropriate to such an exhibition. It is 
something, after all we may see elsewhere, that our 
easy old friends of the Palais Royal are neither 
better nor worse than they used to be, although the 
plays do go forward to’a continuous chorus of ‘oh, 
oh’s”’ from the shamefaced audience, and we know, 
as they say themselves, ‘‘ La glace se fond vite au 
Palais Royal.” Talent is everywhere supplemented 
or supplied by flagrant immorality, And to these 
theatres crowds night after night ‘ respectable” ag 
wellas dissipated Paris; and you see boxes filled 
with family parties—modest-looking young girls 
laughing at the antics or puzzling out the allusions 
of their naked sisters—taking the cue to listen and 
to think from the bravos of rakes in the parterroe 
who watch the effect of the entendres on compara- 
tive innocence—that virgin ingenuousness {which 
Parisians are so fond of idealising in their pictures 
but which they strive hard to ruin by naughty plays. 








* ° ° 
Art Copies in our Contemporaries, 
—_——_——. 
Musica Kyiaurmoops, 

The Athenewm remarking on the bestowal of 
musical honours, and observing that Mr. Goss 
makes the fifth knight of music, holds that time 
and situation have had much to do with these 
honourable favours, and that Mr. Brinley Richards, 
Mr. G. Macfarren, Mr. Cusins, Drs. Westley and 
Gauntlett, and others need not despair, for every 
one has artistic claims as strong, and in some 
or a than more than one of the present 

ts. 
he Cambrian considers that the time has 
arrived when the honour of knighthood should be 
conferred upon Mr. Brinley Richards, as a mark 
of her Majesty's ——— of the talent displayed 
in the composition of the national anthem—" 
Bless the Prince of Wales. It is unquestionabl 
the music of the people—the tions an 
desires of Welshmen have found voice in song— 
triotism is evoked and enthusiasm aroused. 
he Welsh members should bestir themselves, 


those of South Wales certainly, for Mr. Richards 
is a Carmarthen man. . 
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VHIS new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
| treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch 
The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 

It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 
for sending abroad. 


Ss 








LIST OF PRICES. grag 
4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 81 inches ssc.sscssssesesseesseces 8 8 0 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches ................00005 10 10 O 


6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches ; léngth, 44 inches ............0ceeeee0 138 18 0 














CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





CRAMER’S 
INDIAN 


GRAND PIANOFORTE, 


PRICE NINETY GUINEAS, 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 
H is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 
the keys. The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 
octaves. The tone is large, the atticulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 
the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. : 

The following exttact from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, from T. 8. Hammon, Esq., Magistrate Ahihednuggur Districts 


Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 


“I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they ate German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 
hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a catt without springs 
for fifty miles, on a fearful road.” 
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; ORAMER’S FIANOFORTH GALLERY. 


: (THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


DOI rmmmmrmw Orr 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 48. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 8 ft. 11 in. 
£3 188, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
' £4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
45 58. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
. SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
| In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 84 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter om the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 





hitherto 
be 90 GUINEAS. 
$8 SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
‘nt In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
as *,” The same full quality and body of tone is 
0 ebtained in this instrument as in ordinary G: . 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 


Which so often acts as a drawback to the introdue- 
tion of a “ Grand Pianoforte” in drawing rooms. 





ts 

110 GUINEAS. 
- BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
ngs In Rosewood. Length, 74 ft. 


£10 108. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO, LIMITED, 
oe GALLERY, 
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907 & 900, REGENT srcder, W. 


CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 


extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium lias hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 


No. 1. 
#12. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


with Knee 


On the Three Years System: 
£210s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 2. 
£15. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 
On the Three Year's System: 
£3 8s, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell ; 4 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar ease ; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The additional size and power of this No. 


will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 


No. 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 
On the Three Years System: 

£3 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 
in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 

Schools and Chapel purposes. 
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CRAMER &CO.'S 
HARMONIUMS, 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 


FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s. 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s, 
Four Octaves. 
CRAMER'S SCHOOL HARMONIUM, 
No, & 


IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, &6 65.; 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
CRAMER'S COTTAGE HARMONIUM., 
o. 8. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, &8 8s. 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs, 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 


0. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, 418 13s. 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 
Expression. 
Forté. 


Forté. 
Tremolo. 
Petite Expression. 
And “~— Regulator. 
5 ° 


o. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSHWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 


Right Stops. 
Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Céleste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté, 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 


OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute, Expression. 

Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais, 

Forté. sion. Bourdon. 

Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42. 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais, 

With Knee Action, 

No. 8 


OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 
WALNUT, £50. 
Beventeen Stops. 


Tremolo, Clarinette. Cor Anglais, 

Musette. Flute. Bourdon, 

Voix Celeste. Petite Ixpres- Clarion, 

Forté. sion. Basson, 

Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 

Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, 
With Knee Action. 


No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 
Flute. Cl 


Tremolo. arion, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté, 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxiemé Bour- 
Hautbois Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine, 

With Knee Action. 


No. 10. 
OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76. 
Twenty-four Stops, (Two Keyboards.) 
Fifre. Clairon. 


Forté. 
Voix Celeste.  Olarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté, 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





CRAMER AND OO. LIMITED, 
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VIRGINIA GABRIEL. , OFFENBACH. 
ck & 
The Choice, in E flat and G ........s00. sini inl a eceeaehacbeeaeneaams 4 0 The Dream Voyage, from “ Les Bavards".secceecsseveciees , 
UMS GY oe. 5okcdsink cas cecaaeancs anew nahe 4 0 Godinette’s Lesson ....200000000cditeOrcdeccecccceccscoces 0 
ENO ocabctecaercccdesssiathadscesssuteneeeneen 4 0 In the South, “ C’est L’Espagne,” ditto. French and English 
Twilightt...ccccecccccccccccccsscccccens ovens cabeeaeteanien 4 0 WOFdS oe eeccescccvcceescevccesessssesesiteseseseces 8 Q 
Three LAs ...cccccccvcccccscccccscccccccccccesecsccces 4 0 GIOVANNI SCONCIA. 
Friends ...... Cecesececece Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 4 0 I said to my Love. (Illustrated) .eesseesseseevseseseetsees 4 6 
LOUISA GRAY. O give me back the golden days ..csccsstdeccecescstsceeee 4 0 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In E flatandG.... 4 0 JOHN BLOCKLEY, Jun. 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenot):...cccccccicccvccesevece 4 0 OTS eee es ee 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .......seese++ 4 0 ee eee ee bent 
My old love, “ Remembrance”... scocvccciccscovcscsscccsee 4 O ERS EL TN ae eerie HF SN) 
MISS PHILP. O river, run far, “Forsaken” ...cccosccsscocccccesecsecce & 0 
The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff) .... 4 0 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) .......... pianists 4 0 | N#W FAVOURITE SONGS BY WELL-KNOWN COMPOSERS. 
Two of Miss Philp’s most charming songs. Ah! shun me not. (Sung by Signor Foli) ......E. Reytorr 4 0 
ALFRED PLUMPTON. Brilliant Eyes (Der Schénsten Augen)......++++++++STIGELLI 3 0 
The Trooper. (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) .......ssseeeeeees ~ £2 Ce, TS 5 ¢0i080i.00sceteseveeremsadesnse eee eS 
The Wanderers. (Sung by Malle. DOOGE)- vccccccses cosoes € O Dreams Of Home ..sessecesceeecececeseeseeeske L, Hitz 8 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices. Ever there!, Sacred Song.. Written and Composed by Linnet 3 0 
HENRY SMLRT. Fairies’ Flight. (Sung by Miss Helen D’Alton) ....0. Honn 3 0 
The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone)......scesessssceese 8 O Kiss meunder the Mistletoe. (AChristmas Song). J. L. Harron 8 0 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) ......sseeccscsssceceene 8 0 Knight and the Maiden, The .........+++++++++F+ RIvENALL 3 0 
The Land of the SettingSun. Duet. (Mezzo-SopranoandTenor) 3 0 I’m thine for ever. (Sung by Mr. Arthur Byron) ....Forsrzer 3 0 
Autumn Winds. Duettino. (Soprano and Contralto) ...... 3 0 Infant’s Burial, The. (Sung by Miss Enriquez)..A. Warrtzxy 3 0 
Angel of Sleep. Song. (Medium Compass)........0..+00+. 3 0 I strolled one Summer Evening. Song. Written and 
Southern Cross. Trio. (Two Sopranos and Contralto) ...... 4 0 Composed by Axntz Epmonps 3 0 
Mrs. HARVEY (of Ickwell-Bury). Joy will come To-Morrow...+seeeeeeseees eseeeeeds P. Monk 8 0 
Gong of the Water Nymphs ccccccccsccedcvcccoccccoccccce B O My Sweet Annette. (Illustrated with portrait of Mdme. 
MED i caitiseneaeaeaas Covecccscccoccesececvssocetecsenn OS GO Monbelli) ...sccsccccecrevcesececeeeveecesAs LEBEAU 4 0 
Pan falthiel to Greticcecccccscscscsctesssccenencscccveces Peace, itis I! Sacred Song.......+++++eeeeed» P, Kuraut 3 0 
Three very pretty songs, suitable for Ladies. A most impressive setting of Dr. Neale’s words. 
CIRO PINSUTI. She sleeps! my Lady sleeps. (Tenor) ....James F, Simpson 8 0 
Leave us not. Poetry by Mrs. Hemans. (Soprano) ........5 3 0 Young Mountaineer. (Sung by Mr. Whitney)..A. Ranpecczr 4 0 
Good Night......sceee Gitto weccce cersccococecoesccccsee & DO NEW ITALIAN AND FRENCH SONGS. 
Water Lilies .......... Ditto craccecceccccccccscccosccees B O La Farfalla, “Le Papillon.” Canzone....s..++s++A. Maton 4 0 
O yo Voices ZONE 2000. dittO crccccccecccccccccecsceseses B O Sung by MdUe. Marie Marimon. 
Bnelenda Gand o66cssxsGhe coccciceévdingevecs - = La mia buona Annetta, ‘‘Ma mie Annette” ......A. LEBEAU 40 
The Stream set free ....ditto .......00. cocceeece cocccesee 8 O Sung by Mdme. Monbelli. 
The above six songs, dedicated to Sir W. soastanrane Demet, NEW ITALIAN SONGS. 
are among the most successful compositions by this cele- Child ren Vamed. CBemttd ca keccccccscdncccoccnelac Nn 3 0 
brated composer, 
I heard a voice, in D and B flat. (Temor)....sssseseseseeee 4 0 DET. onciics 00h 0sdeccncsvesadesteievasaacnue ents 8 0 
| ee i i Nenmh «+sssssssseeescesersseerersrenssesesscsessesDitto 8 0 
Tho Swallow, in A flat and B flat.....ccccocsccccsecccccccee & O Voi siete 1a pit bella..ssasssseseveseeeseeeererseeeeeDitto 8 . 
W. F. TAYLOR. Sit’amava. (Sung by Signor Bonacich) ........G. Sanpaixz 4 0 
Tho Flower'and the Star .....scccoscccsceccccccsscsccsees 8 O NEW CAROLS. ; 
Damask Roses......... manne dinguntieihsaikion: 2S Cramer's Christmas Carols (Ancient and Modern) ......nett 0 6 
O list to the Song-bird ....... ocbeccccccepeccescces recee BO Ditto. Illustrated and gilt edges ..+.++++++++s+eeesseeeeses spn 
The above songs, by the composer of “ I heard a Spirit Sing,” Many of the Carols in the above have never been included in 
are melodious and simple, and of moderate compass. any Collection hitherto published. 
LONDON : 
6 
CRAMER, WOOD & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W.; 
WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT, 11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W.; 
Any LAMBORN COCK & CO., 63, NEW BOND STREET, W.; 
March 22nd, 181% 
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